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Aid to Greece and Turkey 


COMMUNIST-LED ARMED MINORITIES IMPERIL WORLD SECURITY 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to Congress, Washington, D. C., March 12, 1947 


HE gravity of the situation which confronts the world 

today necessitates my appearance before a joint ses- 

sion of the Congress. The foreign policy and the 
national security of this country are involved. 

One aspect of the present situation, which I wish to pre- 
sent to you at this time for your consideration and decision, 
concerns Greece and Turkey. 

The United States has received from the Greek Gov- 
ernment an urgent appeal for financial and economic assist- 
ance. Preliminary reports from the American Economic 
Mission now in Greece and reports from the American 
Ambassador in Greece corroborate the statement of the 
Greek Government that assistance is imperative if Greece 
is to survive as a free nation. 

I do not believe that the American people and the Con- 
gress wish to turn a deaf ear to the appeal of the Greek 
(Government. 

Greece is not a rich country. Lack of sufficient natural 
resources has always forced the Greek people to work hard 
to make both ends meet. Since 1940, this industrious and 
peace-loving country has suffered invasion, four years of 
cruel enemy occupation, and bitter internal strife. 

When forces of liberation entered Greece they found that 
the retreating Germans had destroyed virtually all the rail- 
ways, roads, port facilities, communications and merchant 
marine. More than a thousand villages had been burned. 
Eighty-five per cent of the children were tubercular. Live- 
stock, poultry and draft animals had almost disappeared. 
Inflation had wiped out practically all savings. 


“MutirANt Minority” BLAMED 


As a result of these tragic conditions, a military minority, 
exploiting human want and misery, was able to create po- 
litical chaos which, until now, has made economic recovery 
impossible. 

Greece is today without funds to finance the importation 


of those goods which are essential to bare subsistence. Under 
these circumstances the people of Greece cannot make prog- 
ress in solving their problems of reconstruction. Greece is 
in desperate need of financial and economic assistance to 
enable it to resume purchases of food, clothing, fuel and 
seeds. These are indispensable for the subsistence of its 
people and are obtainable only from abroad. Greece must 
have help to import the goods necessary to restore internal 
order and security so essential for economic and political 
recovery. 

The Greek Government has also asked for the assistance 
of experienced American administrators, economists and 
technicians to insure that the financial and other aid given 
to Greece shall be used effectively in creating a stable and 
self-sustaining economy and in improving its public ad- 
ministration. 

The very existence of the Greek state is today threatened 
by the terrorist activities of several thousand armed men, 
led by Communists, who defy the Government’s authority 
at a number of points, particularly along the northern 
boundaries. A commission appointed by the United Nations 
Security Council is at present investigating disturbed con- 
ditions in northern Greece and alleged border violations 
along the frontier between Greece on the one hand and 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the other. 

Meanwhile, the Greek Government is unable to cope with 
the situation. The Greek Army is small and _ poorly 
equipped. It needs supplies and equipment if it is to restore 
the authority of the Government throughout Greek territory. 


U. S. ALone Can HELP 


Greece must have assistance if it is to become a self- 
supporting and self-respecting democracy. 

The United States must supply that assistance. We have 
already extended to Greece certain types of relief and eco- 
nomic aid but these are inadequate. 
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There is no other country to which democratic Greece 
can turn. 

No other nation is willing and able to provide the neces- 
sary support for a democratic Greek Government. 

The British Government, which has been helping Greece, 
can give no further financial or economic aid after March 
31. Great Britain finds itself under the necessity of reduc- 
ing or liquidating its commitments in several parts of the 
world, including Greece. 

We have considered how the United Nations might assist 
in this crisis. But the situation is an urgent one requiring 
immediate action, and the United Nations and its related 
organizations are not in a position to extend help of the 
kind that is required. 

It is important to note that the Greek Government has 
asked for our aid in utilizing effectively the financial and 
other assistance we may give to Greece, and in improving 
its public administration. It is of the utmost importance 
that we supervise the use of any funds made available to 
Greece, in such a manner that each dollar spent will count 
toward making Greece self-supporting, and will help to 
build an economy in which a healthy democracy can 
flourish. 

Greek Evectrion CitTep 


No government is perfect. One of the chief virtues of a 
democracy, however, is that its defects are always visible 
and under democratic processes can be pointed out and cor- 
rected. The Government of Greece is not perfect. Never- 
theless it represents 85 per cent of the members of the Greek 
Parliament who were chosen in an election last year. For- 
eign observers, including 692 Americans, considered this 
election to be a fair expression of the views of the Greek 
people. 

The Greek Government has been operating in an atmos- 
phere of chaos and extremism. It has made mistakes. The 
extension of aid by this country does not mean that the 
United States condones everything that the Greek Govern- 
ment has done or will do. We have condemned in the past, 
and we condemn now, extremist measures of the Right or 
the Left. We have in the past advised tolerance, and we 
advise tolerance now. 


TurKEy Neeps Alp 


Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, also deserves our attention. 

The future of Turkey as an independent and economically 
sound State is clearly no less important to the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world than the future of Greece. The 
circumstances in which Turkey finds itself today are con- 
siderably different from those of Greece. Turkey has been 
spared the disasters that have beset Greece. And during the 
war, the United States and Great Britain furnished Turkey 
with material aid. 

Nevertheless, Turkey now needs our support. 

Since the war Turkey has sought financial assistance from 
Great Britain and the United States for the purpose of 
effecting that modernization necessary for the maintenance 
of its national integrity. 

That integrity is essential to the preservation of order in 
the Middle East. 

The British Government has informed us that, owing to 
its own difficulties, it can no longer extend financial or eco- 
nomic aid to Turkey. 

As in the case of Greece, if Turkey is to have the assist- 
ance it needs, the United States must supply it. We are the 
only country able to provide that help. 

1 am fully aware of the broad implications involved if 
the United States extends assistance to Greece and Turkey, 
and I shall discuss these implications with you at this time. 


ForeiGN Poriicy OBJECTIVES 


One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy of 
the United States is the creation of conditions in which we 
and other nations will be able to work out a way of life free 
from coercion. This was a fundamental issue in the war 
with Germany and Japan. Our victory was won over coun- 
tries which sought to impose their will, and their way of 
life, upon other nations. 


To ensure the peaceful development of nations, free from 
coercion, the United States has taken a leading part in es- 
tablishing the United Nations. The United Nations is de- 
signed to make possible lasting freedom and independence 
for all its members. We shall not realize our objectives, 
however, unless we are willing to help free people to main- 
tain their free institutions and their national integrity 
against aggressive movements that seek to impose upon them 
totalitarian regimes. This is no more than a frank recog- 
nition that totalitarian regimes imposed on free peoples, by 
direct or indirect aggression, undermine the foundations of 
international peace and hence the security of the United 
States. 

The peoples of a number of countries of the world have 
recently had totalitarian regimes forced upon them against 
their will. The Government of the United States has made 
frequent protests against coercion and intimidation in viola- 
tion of the Yalta agreement, in Poland, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia. I must also state that in a number of other countries 
there have been similar developments. 

At the present moment in world history nearly every 
nation must choose between alternative ways of life. The 
choice is too often not a free one. 


Ways oF Lire CONTRASTED 


One way of life is based upon the will of the majority, 
and is distinguished by free institutions, representative gov- 
ernment, free elections, guaranties of individual liberty, 
freedom of speech and religion, and freedom from political 
oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the will of a minor- 
ity forcibly imposed upon the majority. It relies upon terror 
and oppression, a controlled press and radio, fixed elections, 
and the suppression of personal freedoms. 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United States 
to support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion by armed minorities or by outside pressures. I believe 
that we must assist free peoples to work out their own des- 
tinies in their own way. I believe that our help should be 
primarily through economic and financial aid which is 
essential to economic stability and orderly political processes. 

The world is not static, and the status quo is not sacred. 
But we cannot allow changes in the satus quo in violation 
of the Charter of the United Nations by such methods as 
coercion, or by such subterfuges as political infiltration. In 
helping free and independent nations to maintain their free- 
dom, the United States will be giving effect to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations. 


It is necessary only to glance at a map to realize that the 
survival and integrity of the Greek nation are of grave im- 
portance in a much wider situation. If Greece should fall 
under the control of an armed minority, the effect upon its 
neighbor, Turkey, would be immediate and serious. Con- 
fusion and disorder might well spread throughout the entire 
Middle East. 

Moreover, the disappearance of Greece as an independent 
State would have a profound effect upon those countries in 
Europe whose peoples are struggling against great diffi- 
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culties to maintain their freedoms and their independence 
while they repair the damages of war. It would be an un- 
speakable tragedy if these countries, which have struggled 
so long against overwhelming odds, should lose that victory 
for which they sacrificed so much. Collapse of free institu- 
tions and loss of independence would be disastrous not only 
for them but for the world. Discouragement and possibly 
failure would quickly be the lot of neighboring peoples 
striving to maintain their freedom and independence. 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey in this fateful 
hour, the effect will be far-reaching to the West as well 
as to the East. We must take immediate and resolute 
action. 

1 therefore ask the Congress to provide authority > for 
assistance to Greece and Turkey in the amount of $400,- 
000,000 for the period ending June 30, 1948. In request- 
ing these funds, I have taken into consideration the maximum 
amount of relief assistance which would be furnished to 
Greece out of the $350,000,000 which I recently requested 
that the Congress authorize for the prevention of starvation 
and suffering in countries devastated by the war. 

in addition to funds, I ask the Congress to authorize the 
detail of American civilian and military personnel to Greece 
and Turkey, at the request of those countries, to assist in 
the tasks of reconstruction, and for the purpose of super- 
vising the use of such financial and material assistance as 
may be furnished. I recommend that authority also be pro- 
vided for the instruction and training of selected Greek 
and Turkish personnel. 

Finally, I ask that the Congress provide authority which 
will permit the speediest and most effective use, in terms 


of needed commodities, supplies and equipment, of such 
funds as may be authorized. 


INVESTMENT IN PEACE 


If further funds, or further authority, should be needed 
for purposes indicated in this message, I shall not hesitate 
to bring the situation before the Congress. On this subject 
the executive and legislative branches of the Government 
must work together. 

This is a serious course upon which we embark. I would 
not recommend it except that the alternative is much more 
serious. 

The United States contributed $341,000,000,000 toward 
winning world war II. This is an investment in world 
freedom and world peace. The assistance that I am rec- 
ommending for Greece and Turkey amounts to little more 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent of this investment. It is only 
common sense that we should safeguard this investment 
and make sure that it was not in vain. 

The seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured by misery 
and want. They spread and grow in the evil soil of poverty 
and strife. They reach their full growth when the hope 
of a people for a better life has died. We must keep that 
hope alive. 

The free peoples of the world look to us for support in 
maintaining their freedoms. If we falter in our leadership, 
we may endanger the peace of the world—and we shall 
surely endanger the welfare of our own nation. 

Great responsibilities have been placed upon us by the 
swift movement of events. I am confident that the Con- 
gress will face these responsibilities squarely. 


The Call of the Hour 


RESPECT FOR THE DIGNITY OF MAN 
By EDUARDO RODRIGUEZ LARRETA, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay 
Delivered at World Affairs Institute, Cleveland, Ohio, January 10, 1947 


(Official translation from Spanish) 


accorded me by the invitation to take part in this gath- 

ering of illustrious men in this famous cultural center. 
It is an honor for my country, my government, and for me, 
personally. I should like to attribute it to Uruguay’s already 
well-known internationalist outlook, which raises her above 
her small physical boundaries, and makes her take part 
intensely in the world drama. 

I shall speak as a free citizen of all America, on the 
topics suggested. On my part, | aspire only to formulate 
new suggestions since I shall not presume to arrive at definite 
conclusions in this debate which seems to go beyond human 
intelligence. 

The U. S. Constitution has an article in Section 4a by 
which the Federal Government assures each one of the states 
the benefits of its republican form of government, and if 
necessary to their existence, offers them physical protection. 


| AM profoundly thankful for the singular distinction 


' The mere existence of this guarantee has sufficed for all these 


states, without exception, to adjust their life to the republi- 
can pattern, and proves that this great nation is a democracy 
established by the union of 48 democracies. 

At the meeting of the Congress of Panama, called by 
Bolivar in 1824, reference was made to the need for a 
democratic organization of peoples to form part of a league, 
with sanctions to be applied against any of its members vio- 


lating the basic democratic norms. Article 26 of the Act of 
Panama, based on this ideal, provided for the expulsion from 
the Confederation of members abandoning the republican 
form of government. 

In one place or another, therefore, in the north and in the 
south, through the voice of the Founding Fathers of Phila- 
delphia and that of the most glorious South American libera- 
tors, America wished to be republican and democratic. The 
peoples of America did not want another Europe with its 
tradition of the privileged and of war, but sought equality 
and peace. While in the north, they firmly followed the path 
established, the collapse of those plans in the south was 
almost immediate. While at exile in Santa Marta, drinking 
the dregs of bitterness, the liberator let this thought escape 
him: “I have plowed the waters of the sea,” and added 
shortly afterward: “Our America will fall into the hands 
of common little tyrants.” 

Let us not accuse anyone. There were social, racial, geo- 
graphical and historical factors involved. The hoped-for 
confederation broke up into 19 countries, and these countries 
lived dozens of years, with very few exceptions, between 
despotism and anarchy, between tyranny and militarism. 

The people sometimes paid attention to the sovereign 
voice. But they didn’t for a moment consider that this 
sovereignty might belong to them. It was exercised as a 
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private domain by the little tyrants who succeeded each other 
in that whirlwind of violence. The ties between them were 
broken, and there was no substitute for the Confederation of 
Panama or the guarantee offered in the north to the 48 
states, which would assure them a republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

Of the many examples throughout the Latin American 
zones, I shall cite only one, of special interest because it 
occurred in the 20th Century. For 28 years, Juan Vicente 
Gomez ruled Venezuela‘as though it were a private estate. 
History gives a scant account of the horrors he committed. 
None of it could be checked. America had to suffer that 
dreadful and bloody tyranny with idle hands. The slightest 
move towards action was checked by “non-intervention” and 
the despot protected himself on the grounds of national 
sovereignty. 

Theorists of these dogmas maintained and do maintain, 
that a nation should defend itself, recovering its own liberty 
and overthrowing the tyrant “asleep on his throne,” as the 
poet put it. But the Venezuelan people tried to recover this 
liberty for 28 years, failing every time they tried. Twenty 
revolutionary movements ended in tortures, fetters, poison- 
ings and assassinations. This country, resigned and humili- 
ated, had to wait until the death of that notorious tyrant in 
order to initiate the era of recuperation which seems to be at 
its zenith right now. 

I do not cite this instance, one of the many that could be 
listed, please understand, in order to absolve the U. S. of 
the great sins which it committed in the era of intervention 
in several Caribbean republics. This nation also lived 
through an era of the “nouveau riche” and its sinister aspects 
were “dollar diplomacy” and “the big stick” as the best 
political threats. The first to regret these transgressions were 
the citizens of this republic, and thus was the Good Neighbor 
Policy, which sends its messages of good will to the far 
corners of this continent, received as a harbinger of redemp- 
tion and peace. And this republic has just offered the world, 
as the best redemption for that reproachful activity, an over- 
whelming spectacle of courage, of discipline, unselfishness, 
of moral elevation and of sacrifice. 

I am not dispersing responsibility, but pointing out deeds, 
in order to judge the present upon firmer ground. It is a 
too well-known fact that excess of power leads to abuse, and 
many times it has occurred to me that if the situation had 
been reversed, if we Latin Americans had been the more 
powerful and the Anglo-Saxons the weaker, things would 
not have gone so well with the latter. It is more probable, 
because of our idiosyncrasy or our inclination for discord and 
violence, that our abuses and transgressions would have been 
greater. 

What is needed at this moment is a rejection of prejudice 
and magic formulas in order to face realities, disturbing and 
contradictory, as they are. Pan-Americanism, after a pro- 
longed struggle, wishes to assume the character of a conti- 
nental community. In San Francisco, bases were made for 
a universal community. In order for these organizations to 
make sense and acquire efficiency it is essential that the uni- 
versal or American community prevail over individuality. 
One cannot otherwise understand over whom the Interna- 
tional Organization is to exercise its jurisdiction when cir- 
cumstances warrant it. We would perhaps have to find a 
polar region, a “no man’s land,” upon which the tribunal 
might dictate its deliberations, because each time that the 
necessity for collective action against an individual trans- 
gressor presents itself, against the nation which mocks essen- 
tial rights and jeers at democracy, the same frustrating terms 
are heard: “intangible sovereignty,” ‘‘non-intervention.” 

It is necessary that we choose, if we do not wish to commit 


a grotesque farce. Either we divide America and the whole 
world into individual compartments, or we recognize the 
effective and efficient existence of representative organs of 
the international community, before whose action, legally 
determined, we can raise no barriers. We complain of the 
“iron curtain,” but we hang our own, on occasion, so that no 
one may see what we are doing inside. 

We have claimed that the non-intervention of one state 
in the affairs of another has definitely been repudiated by our 
human conscience. It must not return again. But that it is 
a phenomenon totally different from multilateral collective 
action exercised through legal means of the international 
organisms, without whose function they lose their meaning 
and their “raison d’etre.”” The incorporation of free and 
spontaneous international organs will result in a profound 
contradiction if done so with the mental reservation that we 
are not obliged to observe it. 

National jurisdiction and “internal affairs” are mentioned. 
In this world of constantly tightening inter-dependence, it 
is no longer a question of internal or external affairs, but of 
affairs, the repercussions of which are or are not disastrous 
for the community; of attitude which compromise or disturb 
the community of nations, or which on the other hand do not 
affect it at all. A country which exploits her workers, paying 
them penurious salaries, reduces the standard of living of a 
community or of a continent. Devaluating currency disturbs 
or destroys the bases for international commerce. The instal- 
lation of a dictatorship perils neighboring states and checks 
the realization of their social aims. 

We protest in chorus, against the veto, yet each country 
in its turn, reserves it for its own benefit, invoking intangible 
sovereignty. Are we going to build international democracy 
upon national dictatorship? 

Once more the world hears voices believed dead forever. 
The clamor of battle ceased a short time ago. The heads 
of the executed have just fallen, and already we hear the 
assuring comment of “‘nothing’s happened here.” Just another 
war to forget, to resume now our existence upon the same 
concepts, with the same habits, committing the same errors, 
under the same slogans which let loose the immense slaughter. 
No. A dreadful thing has taken place which must not be 
repeated, and in order to prevent its repetition, it will be 
necessary to review concepts, to submit formulas to trial, to 
attack viciously festering sores which we used to cover with 
a shining mantle. The democracies dragged into two succes- 
sive wars by worshippers of violence, have won, and of this 
victory is born the duty of assuring and imposing, by force 
if necessary, a better world. From all sides come similar 
claims. The democracies, identified with victory now appear 
to their easily persuaded detractors, as fragile, inept, without 
system, corrupt and incapable of fulfilling the mission of the 
moment. They were not for the conduct of the war, but 
they supposedly are for the peace! The new conspiracy 
begins and already are heard, by some with gratification, the 
hoofs of the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 

And what is most absurd and revolting, is that the arms 
used by those who raise their wrath against democracy, are 
those so generously placed in their hands by these very 
democracies. We are the spectators of the most extraordinary 
paradox of history. The winner surrenders to the vanquished, 
the free man places into the hands of the totalitarian the 
instruments, the facilities, the means by which the latter can 
incite, comforted by guarantees all around him, a new and 
more gigantic uproar. 

There you have the “seeds of agitation,” as the philosopher 
of my country would say, upon which this Assembly may 
meditate and deliberate. We must not renounce, of course, 
what is basic and substantial in this democracy, which is our 
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pride and our destiny. But we must agree with our critics 
that there is something that does not work, something that 
needs revision or adjustment. 

Attempts to organize an Inter-American system have al- 
ways met with a complicating reality. The enormous dis- 
proportion between the U. S. and the other republics, leads 
many to believe that the will of the former in the final 
analysis will prevail, and not that of a majority free to act 
without pressure. Let us recognize the peril, quickly adding 
that this risk or this advantage carries with it a tremendous 
obligation. It relegates to the U. S. the maximum respon- 
sibility and as a consequence the greater share of sacrifices. 

Several statesmen were inclined to believe that the respon- 
sibility assumed by the U. S. of arming and defending the 
entire continent, while waging war on two oceans, was 
excessive and that she could not fulfill this obligation. Let 
us say to her credit that she did, and besides, during the most 
difficult times, she provided the republics of the hemisphere 
with indispensable items necessary to maintain their standard 
of living, and without which they would have suffered 
vreater privations. The Good Neighbor Policy maintained 
an operation which assumed enormous losses and _ sacrifices. 
lf this experience does not prove that the U. S. neither 
wishes, nor is able (because of moral considerations) to take 
advantage of this disproportion, her present conduct before 
world and American problems in the consideration of which 
she is motivated solely by argument and reason, defending in 
inany recent disputes the opinion of the small republics of 
the hemisphere, will have to serve as a basis for opinion on 
the effectiveness of those risks. How far we are from the 
conquerors who threw into the balance, as their only argu- 
ment, the sword of Brenus! 

No one is in the position of being able to offer an endorse- 
ment of the invariable maintenance of this conduct. But we 
can be sure of one thing. It is that that republic which 
guides her life with clear principles, and is loyal to them, 
has nothing to fear. “The Good Neighbor Policy demands 
ot the rest what she herself offers. We cannot conceive of 
its operation if bad neighbors resolve to subscribe to it, later 
to turn it to their own benefit. his immense disproportion 
of power, with all its notorious inconveniences, can and has 
offered, advantages too. A great nation has succeeded, 
through a logical gravitation, in assuming the most burden- 
some responsibility, and today’s reunion, this tribunal from 
which | speak, is one more proof of the fact that she wants 
to be true to her hard mission. 

It is thus that the United States is in a position to offer 
America what the total of twenty Latin-American, and as 
many Anglo-Saxon republics could not have given her. The 
United States can contribute to the maintenance of demo- 
cracy in the hemisphere with a disinterestedness difficult to 
imagine in other powers. She can reinforce her everywhere, 
defend her where she weakens, stimulate her where she 
might sprout. She must know that we refuse to repeat the 
spectacle of an armed peace or a balance of powers; that 
we need more plows than tanks; more utensils of work and 
progress than instruments of war; steel to construct not to 
destroy. America wishes to be a continent of peace, or at 
least there exist many currents which want it that way, and 
they must be supported. Power breeds suspicion, and often 
rancor and envy. Understanding this, the United States 
will have progressed along the path of political wisdom. 

Voices of the past whose nerve center has disappeared, but 
whose echo still may serve the purposes of certain propagand- 
ists are heard again in this hemisphere. They speak of 
American imperialism. Addressing myself to the twenty 
republics of Latin origin, I ask: is there the vestige any- 
where of a soldier of this powerful nation? They speak of 


dollar diplomacy, but I know of great sums of money des- 
tined to raise the living standard or republics impoverished, 
incapable of escaping on their own, the malnutrition which 
the times impose, republics which receive, in abundance, the 
support necessary to their sharing in the American commu- 
nity. The natural gravitation of such a powerful nation has 
certain irresistible temptations. But under the circumstances, 
it is dificult to conceive of another instance of all-compre- 
hensive power limiting her resources in order that her 
interests and ideas may prevail. To what does this anachro- 
nous slogan correspond which we hear, when, after the 
enormous task commonly realized, we hoped for the con- 
solidation of a total solidarity in order to defend the fruits 
of victory? 

There is no doubt that attempts continue to divide Amer- 
ica, to isolate each of her entities, to alienate the United 
States. This is being done through unjustified and absurd 
means. Let us not be impressed by such devices and let us 
seek, on the contrary, to approximate more closely the conti- 
nental units, adapting the isolated sovereignties to the 
sovereignty of international law, and adapting human liber- 
ties to the defense of those same liberties. 

If | should be asked to explain, in the fewest possible 
words, what I believe should be the attitude of the United 
States before this confusing and disturbing situation, I would 
condense my suggestion thus: 

That she defend democracy strongly and decisively, where- 
ever it may be found, inside and outside of the United States, 
inside and outside America, and on the following directions: 

a. to the democratic governments threatened by totalitar- 

ian reaction 

b. to persecuted peoples, to whom are denied basic rights 

c. to the democratic currents which battle within the 

crossfire of totalitarianism 

d. to the multitudes which are pulled toward desperation 

and nihilism by moral abandon and material misery. 

It has been said that there should be no liberty for the 
enemies of liberty. I reject such a hypothesis. Even our 
enemies should enjoy the benefits of freedom. But liberty 
does not mean license, nor calumny, nor deliberate scandal, 
especially when scandal, calumny and license constitute the 
notorious means employed by a planned conspiracy to destroy 
that freedom. 

Isolationism, inertia, carelessness, the mere hesitation of 
the United States before this situation, would simply be fatal. 
The world would not forgive. Because of its power, its 
unselfishness, its energy, its courage, its moral convictions, 
its democratic faith, this is the only nation able to check 
the great conspiracy now on the march. 

It is evident that the democratic forces constitute the great 
majority in America and in the world. This realization of 
her superiority makes her lavish with her spiritual wealth. 
It is thus that these forces are dispersed, are spent in unim- 
portant questions, destroy themselves over secondary prob- 
lems, without realizing that they thus uncover their flank to 
the enemy. From this renowned tribunal, ought to come 
forth the voice which will unite these democratic forces, in 
a union composed of the great things that bind us, eliminating 
the small ones that separate us. A union based on a common 
denominator for all. Respect for the dignity of man, the 
recognition that we can only live in freedom, the conviction 
that only upon such premises can social conquests result 
fertile and everlasting, the assurance that peace is insepar- 
able from democracy. 

This is the call of the hour. Yes, solidly beyond the oceans 
and continents, the spirit and the strength of democracy 
reaches out. Nothing, no one, can destroy it. 








Miguel Aleman 





The Latin-American Fraternity 


“WE ARE BOUND TO LIVE AND PROSPER TOGETHER” 


By MIGUEL ALEMAN, President of Mexico 
Address of Welcome to President Truman, Mexico City, Mexico, March 3, 1947 


EXICO is pleased to extend to you, through me, its 
warmest welcome. In April of 1943 another Pres- 
ident of the United States, the admirable Franklin 

D. Roosevelt, came to the Mexican Republic and visited 
the City of Monterrey. It was then, during the months that 
were most fraught with anguish in the struggle, that the 
democracies accepted, to safeguard their best heritage, the 
heritage, that is, of the integrity of the independence, their 
faith in man, their devotion to honor and their hope in 
freedom. 

Now, heralded by the profound esteem that your qualities 
as a citizen and your merits as a statesman have won for 
you, Your Excellency comes to Mexico in days of perhaps 
no lesser gravity. In days in which all of us must, without 
respite, hew on the marble block of victory to carve the out- 
line of a peace that is generous, worthy and truthful. In 
keeping with the desire of a growing cordial solidarity that 
shall be the keynote of such a peace throughout the world, 
Your Excellency has wished to come farther inland into my 
country, visiting its capital city, so as to touch—to say it in 
a figure of speech—its very heart; living among us hours 
doubtless made happy by a reciprocity of appreciation; but 
solemn hours, also, because of the certainty of the joint 
effort that endows them with importance. 

Having been united during the war, our two peoples (and, 
with them all the others of the hemisphere) know perfectly 
the value that, in building a lasting peace, accrues to their 
association in thoughts and deeds. America’s voice is heard 
in the choral strain of the countries of the world with ever 
more distinct and greater clearness. And this is so not only 
because of the power that certain nations, like your own, 
have achieved because of the gifts with which nature has 
endowed them and to the legitimate benefits of their labor, 
but because of something in the slow development of which 
even the most helpless and least strong of our peoples has 
shared efficiently; I mean the novel sense they have of shar- 
ing life together, the youthfulness of their ideals; in sum, 
their humane concept of the international community. 

A proof of this concept is now given by our republics in 
this exchange by their Chiefs of State of words of concord 
and cooperation in a time that other peoples would devote 
to the perpetuation of polemics and rancors. I refer ex- 
pressly to the Centennial of 1847, a centennial to which I 
refer here because, over and above the dialogues of men, 
history speaks. 

But history is made day by day, every day at all hours. 
Its greatness does not lie ever in the will to make the past 
live forever, but, on the contrary, in the aptitude to trans- 
form the past into an active present and to lay firmly, upon 
its premises, a better and more solid future. 

It is precisely because our peoples were bound to come 
to know one another amid the havoc of battles that our 
friendship holds a greater meaning for the world. How 
few, in truth, are the countries that do not register in their 
annals some tragic and painful encounter. The generations 
kneel devoutly before blood-stained stones. But the process 
of existence is creation going on forever. And the hands 
that Mexico and the United States extend to one another 


now can meet and clasp loyally, with a manlike and real 
dignity. 

In the era that now begins we feel the obligation to speak 
to one another with great frankness. No rivalry holds us 
apart. No untoward complex thwarts us. We are friendly 
countries, we are neighbors, alike in many things, different 
in others. The United States has shown, with heroic stead- 
fastness, its fidelity to its national vocation for freedom. 
Mexico, on her part, has answered boldly the heaviest calls 
of destiny. Our peoples, leagued together by the selfsame 
democratic purposes, have accepted as their own with like 
firmness a selfsame duty: to live and strive for the civiliza- 
tion of all mankind. 

What auspices could be more promising than these I in- 
voke? Especially when it is recalled that we of Mexico, 
were it only by reason of geography, mean for you of the 
United States the nearest expression of a fraternity without 
the concurrence of which the physical and moral unity of 
this continent would never be afirmed: The Latin-American 
fraternity. 

We are bound to live together and to prosper together. 
Our reciprocal needs are so deep, so numerous and so varied 
that I deem it superfluous to rehearse them at this moment. 

We have economies that can complement one another 
fruitfully. A mature understanding of your own interests 
could not oppose the program of our industrialization. 
Coming with a proper respect for our laws, your capital 
shall find in our country a welcome proportionate to the 
spirit animating it, within a collaboration that overcomes 
all selfishness and all intent to establish a hegemony. 

We possess cultures that, because of their high lineage and 
their fruitful diversity, enjoy the enviable capacity to come 
into mutual agreement without excluding one another, and 
to enrich one another without hindrance. Often in advance, 
the foresight of public officials, a splendid current of tourists, 
of researchers and of students has already established itself 
between our peoples. Why should we not deepen the stream- 
bed of that current? 

Both our peoples have a like desire that all men, of all 
races and of all parts of the world, should understand each 
other. Why, then, should we not promote, upon that desire 
that we have in common, an effective action—such as, for- 
tunately, we have already started—toward a world really 
prosperous and happy? 

When, in the future, the restlessness and the tribulations 
of our time are told, what will fill readers with wonder will 
not be that inter-American cohesion was achieved, but that 
it should have taken so long to achieve. And, especially, to 
achieve in fullness. 

If prejudices have been an obstacle thereto, let us make 
the education of our children and our youth a liberation from 
that inexcusable obstacle, and if distrust has been another 
hindrance, let us abolish the final causes of distrust, acting 


invariably without reticence, in accord with justice and in- 


the knowledge that justice does not derive from the law 
alone but rather from the equitable manner of interpreting 
and humanizing the law. 

Within a world fashioned anew, such as that which we 
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trust to see holding under control the difficulties of our 
century, we should aspire to a new international deal. A 
deal in which the respect for state sovereignties shall be the 
outcome of a respect no less pure: The respect for the possi- 
bilities of redemption and of progress of each and every man 
upon the earth. 

The peace shall not be won by illusions but by deeds; 
conscientiously measuring the commitments of each com- 
munity; conditioning those commitments to the volume of 
each community’s resources, and aiding each other in the 
task of organizing a political and economic regime guar- 
anteeing the life of all in freedom and in labor. 


There is much, Mr. President, that we North Americans 
and Mexicans can do, like the good neighbors that we are, 
in that sense. We can, and, moreover, ours is the historical 
responsibility of trying it. 

With this conviction, I give you friendly greeting. I wish 
you and your distinguished companions a happy stay in 
Mexico and, in my country’s name, I make fervent vows for 
the happiness of your people, for the continued success of 
your administration and for the greater closeness in the re- 
lations existing between the democracy of Morelos, of Juarez 
and of Madero and the democracy of Jefferson, of Lincoln 
and of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Unity in the Americas 


LIBERTY, THE ESSENTIAL PURPOSE OF OUR LAWS 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Response to the welcome of President Aleman, Mexico City, Mexico, March 3, 1947 


R. PRESIDENT, distinguished guests: My pres- 

ence here today as the guest of the great Republic 

of Mexico is one of the truly happy occasions of 
my career. I might say, incidentally, that I’ve never had 
such a welcome in my life. I am deeply moved to be here 
again, among my friends and neighbors. I have wanted to 
return to Mexico ever since Nov., 1939, when I visited this 
city and enjoyed the memorable hospitality of the Mexican 
Congress. To my good friend, President Miguel Aleman, 
and to all the people of Mexico, I say from the bottom of 
my heart: Thank you for your gracious welcome. 

It is a common failing of many people to complain of 
hardships and overlook their good fortune. In the interna- 
tional sphere, many people emphasize the disagreements that 
separate nations and forget the large areas of agreement 
that bring nations together in mutual understanding. It 
would be foolish to pretend that fundamental differences in 
political philosophies do not exist. The task of achieving 
permanent peace and security for all mankind is not easy, 
but I am certain that permanent peace and security are the 
goal of all peoples everywhere, whatever their language, or 
nationality, race, or creed. Because of my belief that the 
peoples of the world have peace as a common objective, I 
refuse to be discouraged by apparent difficulties. Difficulties 
are a challenge to men of determination. 

Mr. President, you referred to 1847. We did have tragic 
difficulties then. In fact, we had difficulties with our north- 
ern neighbor, Canada, in 1814. We also had a terrible 
quarrel between our own states. But, Mr. President, we 
have learned the hard way that peace is best at home and 
abroad with our neighbors. We have fought two world 
wars within a generation. We've found that the victor loses 
in total war as well as the vanquished. 

If a realistic view of the world takes full account of the 
differences that separate nations, it must also take full ac- 
count of the common beliefs that unite nations. Nowhere 
is this element of unity—unity of heart and mind—more 
evident than in the neighborly community of the American 
Republics. Here we recognize clearly that, as you have 
stated so concisely and eloquently, Mr. President, together 
we must live, and together we must prosper. Therefore we 
must have world peace. 

Here in the Western Hemisphere we have already achieved 
in substantial measure what the world as a whole must 


achieve. Through what we call our inter-American system, 
which has become steadily stronger for half a century, we 
have learned to work together and to solve our problems 
by friendly cooperation and mutual respect. 

We have a Good Neighbor Policy in common and, as a 
result of the sincere application of that policy, we form a 
good neighborhood. Our example has a salutary effect on 
the whole world. The success of our cherished inter-Amer- 
ican system is a source of inspiration for the developing 
system of the United Nations, of which we are all members. 

We are united by more than the common procedures and 
agencies of inter-American cooperation. All our peoples have 
a common belief which we call “Democracy.”” Democracy 
has a spiritual foundation because it is based upon the 
brotherhood of man. We believe in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. We believe that the function of the state is to pre- 
serve and promote human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
We believe that the state exists for the benefit of man, not 
man for the benefit of the state. 

Everything else that we mean by the word “Democracy” 
arises from this fundamental conviction. We believe that 
each individual must have as much liberty for the conduct 
of his life as is compatible with the rights of others. To put 
this belief into practice is the essential purpose of our laws. 

We know that the maximum freedom and dignity of the 
individual cannot be attained under a dictatorship. Free- 
dom and dignity of the individual can be attained only un- 
der a system of law which protects the rights of individuals, 
and through a government made up of freely elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. When we have this, we have a 
democratic government—one that is suited to the democratic 
way of life. 

This is a simple, fundamental truth. 

The Good Neighbor Policy, which guides the course of 
our inter-American relations, is equally simple. It is the 
application of democracy to international affairs. It is the 
application of the Golden Rule. 

The Good Neighbor Policy applies to international rela- 
tions the same standards of conduct that prevail among 
self-respecting individuals within a democratic community. 
It is based upon mutual respect among nations; the respect 
that each accords to the rights of the others, without distinc- 
tion of size, wealth or power. It is an expression of that 
bond of common belief which we call democracy. It is the 
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only road into the future that will lead us to our goal of 
universal peace and security. Along that road we shall per- 
severe. 

The Good Neighbor Policy specifically includes the doc- 
trine of non-intervention. This assures each nation freedom 
for its own development. My country, in common with all 
the American Republics, pledged itself at the Conference 
of Montevideo in 1933 and the Conference of Buenos Aires 
in 1936 to observe the doctrine of non-intervention. What 
it means is that a strong nation does not have the right to 
impose its will, by reason of its strength, on a weaker na- 
tion. The whole-hearted acceptance of this doctrine by all 
of us is the keystone of the inter-American system. Without 
it, we could not exist as a community of good neighbors. It 
is a binding commitment under the Good Neighbor Policy. 
It is a part of the basic international law recognized by all 
American republics. My own country will be faithful to 
the letter and to the spirit of that law. 

Non-intervention does not and cannot mean indifference 
to what goes on beyond our own borders. Events in one 
country may have a profound effect in other countries. The 
community of nations feels concern at the violation of ac- 
cepted principles of national behavior by any one of its mem- 
bers. The lawlessness of one nation may threaten the very 
existence of the law upon which all nations depend. 

In our domestic civil life we long ago recognized that 
the alternative to the rule of the stong was law established 
by the community. For some years now we have been seek- 
ing, with increasing success, to apply this basic concept to 
international relations. It is no coincidence that the effort 
to achieve collective world security has been concurrent with 





the growing acceptance of the doctrine of non-intervention. 
It is inspiring to note the progress we have made toward 
establishing a community of nations with authority to en- 
force the law on delinquents. 

The Charter of the United Nations specifically invests the 
world community of nations with a measure of such author- 
ity. Within the Good-Neighbor community of the twenty-one 
American Republics we have witnessed and are witnessing 
a similar constructive development, beginning at Buenos 
Aires in 1936, with unanimous acceptance of the principle 
of consultation. The development of the inter-American 
system was accelerated by the great work done in this city 
at the 1945 Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 
where the plan of a reorganized and strengthened system 
was created. 

International relations have traditionally been compared 
to a chess game in which each nation tries to outwit and 
checkmate the other. I cannot accept that comparison with 
respect to relations between your country and mine, Mr. 
President. The United States and Mexico are working to- 
gether for the mutual benefit of their peoples and the peace 
of the world. You have made me feel, what I could not have 
doubted in any case, that I stand here, in the midst of the 
great people of Mexico, as a trusted friend and a welcome 
guest. 

To you and to the people of Mexico, I bring a message 
of friendship and trust from the people of the United States. 
Though the road be long and wearisome that leads to a good 
neighborhood as wide as the world, we shall travel it to- 
gether. 

Our two countries will not fail each other. 


Korea 


THE KEY TO PEACE IN THE ORIENT 
By ROBERT T. OLIVER, Associate Professor of Syracuse University, author of Korea: Forgotten Nation, 


and a representative in Washington of the Korean Commission 
Delivered before the Annual Dinner of the Alumni Association of the University of Michigan, 


Washington, D. C., 


go back to the campus, but it doesn’t necessarily follow 

that they want to return even in memory to the class- 
room. Since you have deliberately invited a pedagogue to 
speak to you tonight, I can only imagine that it must be for 
one of two reasons. Perhaps it is a gesture of penance on 
your part for what you did to—rather than for—your own 
professors in your student days. Or it may be that through 
the mists of memory even an academic lecture has a sort of 
nostalgic appeal. 

At any rate, when I speak to you tonight about Korea, I 
am going to take you about as far, physically, from the 
University of Michigan as it is possible to get. From every 
practical point of view, however, the subject is as close to 
us as any other you might have chosen. Politically, Korea 
is an American problem. More specifically, it is a problem 
in American-Russian relations. A high State Department 
official has declared that Korea is the chief testing ground of 
the ability of the United States and the Soviet Union to 
solve their very real differences short of war. What is 


W eisctos alumni gather, their thoughts naturally 


happening in that peninsular country 8,000 miles away may 
very well provide the key to whether the peoples of the 
world are really going to be able to achieve “peace in our 
time.” 


February 13, 1947 


I am speaking to you this evening not as a specialist but 
as a generalist on the subject of Korea. A specialist may 
very well look so intently at the particular situation in 
Korea that he fails to see it in its proper relations to the 
general questions of peace and war in the Orient and in the 
world. The Korean question can never be properly under- 
stood unless it is seen in perspective. We must look at all 
of Asia, and we must do it with the lessons we can learn 
from Europe kept clearly in mind. We can only approach 
the Korean issues sensibly if we do it with a map in one 
hand and a history book in the other. 

First let us take a look at the map. We see Korea as a 
peninsula 86,000 square miles in size, larger than two-thirds 
of the countries comprising the United Nations. Its 30 
million population makes it the seventh most populous coun- 
try that fought against the Axis powers. Its 6,000-mile 
coastline and 29 all-weather ocean harbors make it poten- 
tially one of the world’s principal maritime nations. But 
these are only the primary facts we learn from the map. 

As we look at northern Asia, we see Korea as a peninsula 
stretching down from the Manchurian coast. At its south- 
ern tip are the main islands of Japan. Along its western 
coast are the richest provinces of China. And to the north- 
east are the Siberian Maritime Provinces, with Vladivostock 
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only a two-hour motor trip away from the northernmost 
corner of Korea. 

Because of its location, Korea lies in the center of the 
vital strategic triangle of north Asia. Any strong military 
power in control of Korea could dominate the other contigu- 
ous states. If, for instance, Russia should control Korea, 
China would be reduced to a simple ponderous land mass, 
and Japan to a mere over-populated island. If China or the 
United States controlled Korea, Russia’s Pacific outlet would 
be under perpetual threat. When Japan did control Korea, 
it had the vital land bridge it needed to march on to the 
conquest of Manchuria and north China. Any control of 
Korea by a combination of these powers could only result 
in continuous intrigue, suspicion, and jockeying for advan- 
tage. This is a lesson from geography that military men 


have learned very well. It is a principal reason why the 


eventual independence of Korea, despite all the present difh- 
culties, must be assured. 

When we turn from the map to the history books, we find 
that Korea is one of the oldest countries in the world, with 
a government that has been in continuous existence for over 
4,000 years. A Korean was the inventor of metal movable 
type, fifty vears before Gutenburg’s similar discovery. The 
oldest existing solar observatory is in Korea. Koreans built 
the first iron-clad warship, and used it to defeat an invading 
Japanese fleet, away back in 1596, 250 years before the 
Monitor and the Merrimac. Koreans produced an encyclo- 
pedia in 108 volumes—a copy of which is now in the Library 
of Congress—more than 100 years before the encyclopedic 
movement originated in France. 

It was in Korea that the ceramic art and industry devel- 
oped as the basis for the famous Japanese china that all 
Americans know. Korean Buddhist missionary monks 
brought civilization to the Japanese islands in the seventh 
and eighth centuries. The most sensational achievement of 
the Koreans, however, was their development in the early 
fourteenth century of a 26-letter phonetic alphabet. Every- 
one knows how complicated the Chinese and Japanese alpha- 
bets are, and how greatly education is hampered by that 
fact. In the early years of the 14th century, King Yi Sei- 
Chong appointed a committee of scholars to study all the 
languages they could learn about, and to produce an alphabet 
so simple that the rice paddy farmers could easily learn to 
read and write. The result of this labor was one of the 
simplest and most effective languages in the world. It com- 
pares very favorably with the phonetic alphabets of Spain 
and Italy—but it is a veritable miracle to find such a simple 
phonetic alphabet existing amid the formalistic complexities 
of Oriental languages. 

The recent history of Korea has been an uninterrupted 
series of tragedies. In 1904 the Japanese forced the Koreans 
to let them land armies there on the way to fight the Rus- 
sians. In 1905, as article | of the Treaty of Portsmouth it 
was provided that Korea should become a Protectorate of 
Japan. In 1910 the Japanese went the rest of the way, and 
arbitrarily made Korea a colonial province of Japan. Since 
then the Korean people have been ruled and exploited with 
a ruthlessness that we Americans did not learn about until 
the famous March from Bataan. Under it all, the Korean 
determination to regain their freedom could not be beaten 
down. ‘The Japanese forced them to change their names 
and their language. They forbade freedom of speech and 
press. ‘They prohibited any meetings of even three or four 
people unless a representative of the Japanese “thought 
police” were present. And they disarmed the Koreans so 
completely that only one kitchen knife was allowed for every 
three families. But under all these handicaps the Koreans 





continued to fight for their independence with every means 
a voiceless and weaponless people could command. 

In 1919, inspired by Woodrow Wilson’s ringing promises 
of self-determination for every racial minority, the Koreans 
staged a passive revolution, and set up a Provisional Repub- 
lic-in-exile. For more than a quarter of a century this exiled 
government continued to function, under every conceivable 
discouragement, and continued to seek the support and rec- 
ognition of the United States and other nations. Chiang 
Kai-shek gave it de facto recognition, and its headquarters 
were successively in Shanghai, Nanking, and Chungking. 
Finally, after the defeat of Japan, this exiled government 
voluntarily dissolved, in order that the Korean people might 
freely elect a government reflecting their present desires. 

Several years ago the most appropriate title for my book 
on Korea seemed to be The Forgotten Nation. Finally, 
however, when Roosevelt, Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek 
met in Cairo, in November, 1943, Korea was at last remem- 
bered. These statesmen issued a pledge which read, ‘“Mind- 
ful of the enslavement of the Korean people, Korea shall, 
in due course, become free and independent.” At Potsdam, 
with Stalin sitting in, this pledge was re-afirmed. This 
brings the history up to date. 

The defeat of Japan meant to the people of Korea the 
realization of the dream they had treasured in their hearts 
for more than a full generation. At last they would be able 
to bring out of hiding their own flags. At last they could 
give up their enforced Japanese names, and tear down the 
hated Japanese Shinto Shrines. At last they could freely 
parade up and down their own streets, shouting the ancient 
Korean watchword, “Mansei!”—‘‘May Korea live 10,000 
years!” At long last they were finally to be free. At least 
so they believed. But they were due for a shock. 

They found to their incredulous amazement that the de- 
feat of Japan meant they were losing one master in order 
to acquire two. By some secret agreement which has never 
been revealed, the Americans and the Russians had arranged 
to divide Korea into two parts, along the 38th parallel. The 
Russian armies poured into north Korea, and the Americans 
landed in the south. The Russians inaugurated their arrival 
with an orgy of looting, rape, and terrorism. The Americans 
forbade the Koreans to greet them, ordered the Japanese 
army to maintain a tight control, and announced that Japa- 
nese officials were to continue to rule the Koreans until 
they could be replaced with American military personnel. 
Instead of their expected liberation, the Koreans actually 
found themselves worse off than they had been before. 

When I went to Korea last summer, to see for myself 
what conditions are like, I found a simmering situation of 
dissatisfaction and potential revolt. Korea is cut in two by 
an iron wall. Her mineral, coal, and hydro-electric re- 
sources—and, consequently, all her heavy industries—are in 
the northern Russian zone. Her agricultural lands and two- 
thirds of her thirty million population are in the southern, 
American zone. There is absolutely no interchanges per- 
mitted between the two. The very life-blood of Korea has 
always flowed north and south. Now the country is rapidly 
bleeding to death. Families are divided and cannot even 
communicate with one another. The people in north Korea 
cannot get food from the south. Koreans in the American 
zone have now had to endure the severe cold of two winters 
with no chance to get coal from the north to heat their 
homes. Both north and south Korea are caught in the grip 
of a disastrous train of events. 

In north Korea the Russians are attempting by every 
means in their power to stamp out the spirit of nationalism 
and to impose a Communist regime. Freedom of speech and 
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press is forbidden. Koreans are not allowed to listen to 
radio programs from beyond the Russian wall. Property 
has been confiscated and “redistributed” to those Koreans 
who will cooperate with the new Communist regime. 
Many nationalists have been jailed, and an undetermined 
number have been executed. An “election” has been held 
placing an iron grip of Communist control upon the people. 

In south Korea the Americans have tried to do better, but 
they have been ill-prepared and have little success. There 
was no training or preparation for the occupation of Korea, 
as there was for Germany and Japan. Americans do not 
know the Korean language, psychology, or customs. They 
have not been able to win the Koreans’ confidence in their 
good will. The Japanese were defeated and expected to be 
punished. They have been surprised that they have been 
treated so well. Actually they do have their own govern- 
ment, and are soon to have a second general election. ‘Their 
country is all united and their economic rehabilitation is far 
advanced. Koreans, on the other hand, were not conquered 
but liberated. They were promised independence, but do 
not have their own government, and have not had a general 
election. While the Japanese are apologetic and even grate- 
ful, the Koreans are openly resentful. 

The American military government in south Korea faces 
an intolerably difficult task. It does not wish to establish 
any permanent Korean regime until Russia has been per- 
suaded to re-unite the two halves of the country so that a 
government can be established over it all. But without even 
a temporary Korean government in the south, many political 
and economic hardships are inevitable. The Korean cur- 
rency cannot be set up on the international exchange, with 
the result that still, eighteen months after Japan’s defeat, 
Korean assets are all absolutely frozen. With no usable 
assets, trade is impractical, so that the Americans have for- 
bidden exports and imports. But this bears very heavily 
indeed upon an agricultural country that has depended on 
the now-inaccessible north for all of its manufactured goods. 
The consumers markets in south Korea are completely bare, 
and prices have soared to incredible heights. When I was 
there last summer | had to pay $26 to get a pair of shoes 
half-soled. A simple luncheon for three in a down town 
restaurant cost 350 Yen—while a college professors salary 
was only 2,000 Yen a month. Rice was selling on the black 
market for 2400 Yen a bushel when I went into Korea the 
first of June, and it sold at 4750 Yen a bushel when I left 
in mid-August. Under these circumstances, poverty, bank- 
ruptcy, and misery are spreading like the plague. 

From the very beginning of the occupation the Americans 
have sought to reach an agreement with Russia that would 
make possible the re-union and independence of Korea. In 
December, 1945, Byrnes, Bevin, and Molotov, meeting at 
Moscow, agreed that (1) Korea should be immediately re- 
united; (2) a provisional government should be established ; 
and (3) a trusteeship exercised by the United States, Russia, 
China, and Great Britain should be imposed upon Korea for 
a period not to exceed five years. The Koreans vigorously 
denounced the trusteeship plan (all, that is, but the Com- 
munists) and Russia immediately declared that only those 
“democratic” Koreans who had supported the trusteeship 
proposal (that is, only the Communists) could have any 
part in the proposed provisional government. To this crass 
effort to establish a puppet regime in Korea the Americans 
would not agree. The result has been a continued stalemate, 
with no further progress toward getting the Russian and 
American armies to withdraw. 

In the meantime, the Russians have established a Com- 
munist regime in the north, and the Americans have made 





some progress toward granting self-government in the south. 
Many administrative posts in the government and in business 
are now filled by Koreans—with heavy preference being 
given to those who speak English. In November an election 
was held to select 45 members for an Interim Legislature. 
But when 85 per cent of the members elected were nation- 
alists who demanded immediate independence for their coun- 
try, the American Military Government “balanced” these 
elected members by appointing 45 more who would be more 
tractable. If this is democracy, the Koreans do not like it 
and the situation has been agitated to the utmost by Com- 
munist propaganda. At the same time, the nationalist 
Korean leaders, who have continually supported the Amer- 
ican Military Government, because they saw it as the onl) 
effective bar to complete Russian domination of their coun- 
try, have now lost hope, and the tide of anti-American feeling 
is rapidly rising. 

A solution has been proposed for the Korean question by 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, who received his Ph.D at Princeton 
in 1910, and was elected the first President of the Korean 
Provisional Republic-in-exile. Dr. Rhee returned to Korea 
immediately after the Japanese surrender and has been the 
recognized leader of the nationalist parties. After the nulli- 
fication of the election for the Interim Legislature by the 
appointment of 45 members who would presumably follow 
the American Military Government line, Dr. Rhee flew back 
to Washington to try to persuade the State Department to 
change its Korean policies. 

He has presented a program in six parts, as follows: 

“1. An interim government should be elected for south- 
ern Korea, to serve until the two halves of Korea can be 
re-united and a general election held immediately thereafter ; 

“2. Without disturbing the direct Russian-American con- 
sultations on Korea, this interim government should be al- 
lowed to negotiate directly with Russia and the United 
States concerning the occupation of Korea, and on other 
outstanding questions ; 


“3. Korean claims for reparations from Japan should be 
given early consideration, to aid in the rehabilitation of 
Korean economy ; 


“4, Full commercial rights should be granted to Korea, 
on a basis of equality with other nations, and with no favor- 
itism extended to any nation; 

“5. Korean currency should be stabilized and established 
on the international exchange; and 


“6. United States troops should remain in southern Korea 
until the two foreign armies of occupation simultaneously 
withdraw.” 

This program proposed by Dr. Rhee is designed to give 
the Korean people the maximum possible amount of inde- 
pendence while their country remains divided into two parts. 
In my judgment, after a careful study of the situation in 
Korea during the past several years, and on the spot for two 
and a half months last summer, the Korean people should 
have no less than this, and will not quietly accept anything 
less than this. It is surely in no way opposed to American 
principles of democracy, nor is it opposed to any official pub- 
lished American policies. I believe it should promptly be put 
into effect. 

In the beginning of this speech I referred your attention 
to the map, and called attention to the vital strategic im- 
portance of Korea’s location. Russia must not be allowed 
to retain permanent control of Korea. To do so would be 
fatal to Chinese sovereignty, and would so far upset the 
balance in north Asia as to throw the whole area under 
Russian domination. If the United States has any interest in 
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Asia at all—and of course we have—it is decidedly to our 
interest to encourage and support the development of an 
independent and democratic Korean nation. 

I also called your attention to the history of north Asia. 
When Japan seized Korea, it was but the prelude to her 
march across that vital land bridge to the domination of 
Manchuria and North China. A Russian control of Korea 
now, with its 29 all-weather ports, would simply be a means 
of insuring that the whole eastern Pacific area would become 
a Russian zone. Surely Americans: will not be content to 
permit such a development as that. 

Before Pearl Harbor, the Korean Provisional Government 
appealed for recognition in vain. We could not afford to 
antagonize the Japanese. After Pearl Harbor the Provisional 
Government hopefully asked for recognition in order (1) to 
forestall the possibility that Russia would seize Korea, and 
(2) to make possible the development of an effective guerilla 
force integrated with the Allied High Command. Its request 
again was ignored—presumably because we did not wish to 
offend Soviet Russia. Now, once again, the Koreans are ask- 
ing for the chance to govern themselves. So far they have 
again been ignored. Just whom we are afraid to offend now 
is not so clear. It would appear that the days of appeasing 
Russia have come to an end. But a test of whether that 
appeasement policy has indeed been abandoned will be the 





final decision by the State Department of the reasonable and 
workable plan Dr. Rhee has proposed. 

In the Korean situation, the scales of peace or war in the 
Orient are balanced. A surrender to power politics now, giv- 
ing as it must an invulnerable military base to the Soviet 
Union, would carry tragic implications for the days ahead. 
These are days of fateful decision. If the college graduates 
of the United States are ever to make their influence felt 
for peace, now is the time. A passive acquiescence in blunder- 
ing international policies now must be paid for at a heavy 
price in the future. That, certainly, is a lesson we must have 
learned from the events of the past few years. The easiest 
thing any of us, as individuals, can do today is to remain as 
blissfully ignorant as we possibly can, with the comfortable 
assurance that somehow our leaders will work out the prob- 
lems as best they may. But this is not democracy. This is 
not the way free nations and a free way of life can be pre- 
served. It is surely no attitude with which to march forward 
into the Atomic Age. 

Korea, physically, is 8,000 miles away. But politically it 
is in our very midst. It is in Washington, it is on the Uni- 
versity campus you know and love so well, and it is in every 
American home. While the seeds of future war are planted in 
such fertile ground, no truly patriotic and thoughtful Amer- 
ican can rest. The time to make our influence felt is now. 


Foreign Economic Policy 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR REVIVAL OF WORLD TRADE 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at Baylor University, Waco, Texas, March 6, 1947 


you today on the beautiful campus of Baylor University 

in Waco. I congratulate you on the outstanding achieve- 
ments of this great university during the 101 years of its 
existence. I am sincerely grateful for the degree of Doctor 
of Laws that you have bestowed upon me, and I am honored 
to become a fellow alumnus of the distinguished men and 
women of this institution who have contributed so much to 
make our country great. 

At this particular time, the whole world is concentrating 
much of its thought and energy on attaining the objectives 
of peace and freedom. These objectives are bound up com- 
pletely with a third objective—re-establishment of world 
trade. In fact the three—peace, freedom and world trade— 
are inseparable. The grave lessons of the past have proved it. 

Many of our people, here in America, used to think that 
we could escape the troubles of the world by simply staying 
within our own borders. Two wars have shown us how 
wrong they were. We know today that we cannot find 
security in isolation. If we are to live at peace, we must 
join with other nations in a continuing effort to organize 
the world for peace. Science and invention have left us no 
alternative. 

After the first world war the United States proposed a 
League of Nations, an organization to maintain order in the 
world. But when our proposal was accepted and the League 
was established, this country failed to become a member. 

Can any thoughtful person fail to realize today what that 
mistake cost this nation and cost the world? 

This time we are taking a different course. Our country 
has taken a leading part in building the United Nations, in 
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setting up its councils, its committees and commissions, and 
in putting them to work. We are doing everything within 
our power to foster international co-operation. We have 
dedicated ourselves to its success. 

This is not, and it must never be, the policy of a single 
administration or a single party. It is the policy of all the 
people of the United States. We, in America, are unani- 
mous in our determination to prevent another war. 

But some among us do not fully realize what we must do 
to carry out this policy. There still are those who seem to 
believe that we can confine our co-operation with other coun- 
tries to political relationships; that we need not co-operate 
where economic questions are involved. 

This attitude has sometimes led to the assertion that there 
should be bi-partisan support for the foreign policy of the 
United States, but that there need not be bi-partisan support 
for the foreign economic policy of the United States. 

Such a statement simply does not make sense. 


ForEIGN RELATIONS INDIVISIBLE 


Our foreign relations, political and economic, are indi- 
visible. We cannot say that we are willing to co-operate in 
the one field and are unwilling to co-operate in the other. 
I am glad to note that leaders in both parties have recognized 
that fact. 

The members of the United Nations have renounced ag- 
gression as a method of settling their political differences. 
Instead of putting armies on the march, they have now 
agreed to sit down around a table and talk things out. In 
any dispute, each party will present its case. The interests 
of all will be considered, and a fair and just solution will be 
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found. This is the way of international order. It is the 
way of a civilized community. It applies, with equal logic, 
to the settlement of economic differences. 

Economic conflict is not spectacular—at least in the early 
stages. But it is always serious. One nation may take 
action in behalf of its own producers, without notifying 
other nations, or consulting them, or even considering how 
they may be affected. It may cut down its purchases of 
another countrys goods, by raising its tariffs or imposing an 
embargo or a system of quotas on imports. And when it 
does this, some producer, in the other country, will find the 
door to his market suddenly slammed and bolted in his face. 

Or a nation may subsidize its exports, selling its goods 
abroad below their cost. When this is done, a producer in 
some other country will find his market flooded with the 
goods that have been dumped. 

In either case, the producer gets angry, just as you or I 
would get angry if such a thing were done to us. Profits disap- 
pear; workers are dismissed. The producer feels that he has 
been wronged, without warning and without reason. He 
appeals to his government for action. His government re- 
taliates, and another round of tariff boosts, embargoes, quotas 


and subsidies is under way. This is economic war. In such 
a war nobody wins. 
Certainly, nobody won the last economic war. As each 


battle of the economic war of the ’30s was fought, the in- 
evitable tragic result became more and more apparent. From 
the tariff policy of Hawley and Smoot, the world went on to 
Ottawa and the system of imperial preferences, from Ottawa 
to the kind of elaborate and detailed restrictions adopted by 
Nazi Germany. Nations strangled normal trade and dis- 
criminated against their neighbors, all around the world. 


Major CAusE OF DEPRESSION 


Who among their peoples were the gainers? Not the 
depositors who lost their savings in the failure of the banks. 
Not the farmers who lost their farms. Not the millions who 
walked the streets looking for work. I do not mean to say 
that economic conflict was the sole cause of the depression. 
But I do say that it was a major cause. 


Now, as in the year 1920, we have reached a turning 
point in histery. National economies have been disrupted 
by the war. The future is uncertain everywhere. Economic 
policies are in a state of flux. In this atmosphere of doubt 
and hesitation, the decisive factor will be the type of leader- 
ship that the United States gives to the world. 

We are the giant of the economic world. Whether we 
like it or not, the future pattern of economic relations de- 
pends upon us. The world is waiting and watching to see 
what we shall do. The choice is ours. We can lead the 
nations to economic peace or we can plunge them into eco- 
nomic war. 

There must be no question as to our course. We must 
not go through the ’30s again. 

There is abundant evidence, I think, that these earlier 
mistakes will not be repeated. We have already made a good 
start. Our government has participated fully in setting up, 
under the United Nations, agencies of international co-oper- 
ation for dealing with relief and refugees, with food and 
agriculture, with shipping and aviation, with loans for recon- 
struction and development, and with the stabilization of cur- 
rencies. And now, in order to avoid economic warfare, our 
government has proposed, and others have agreed, that there 
be set up, within the United Nations, another agency to be 
concerned with problems and policies affecting world trade. 
This is the international trade organization. 






Farr Economic DEALING 


This organization would apply to commercial relationships 
the same principle of fair dealing that the United Nations is 
applying to political affairs. Instead of retaining unlimited 
freedom to commit acts of economic aggression, its members 
would adopt a code of economic conduct and agree to live 
according to its rules. Instead of adopting measures that 
might be harmful to others, without warning and without 
consultation, countries would sit down around the table and 
talk things out. In any dispute, each party would present its 
case. The interest of all would be considered, and a fair 
and just solution would be found. In economics, as in inter- 
national politics, this is the way to peace. 

The work of drafting a world trade charter was begun 
by the United States. It was carried forward by a prepara- 
tory committee of eighteen nations meeting in London last 
fall. It should be completed at a second meeting of this 
committee in Geneva, beginning on April 10. 

The progress that has already been made on this project 
is one of the most heartening developments since the war. 

If the nations can agree to observe a code of good conduct 
in international trade, they will co-operate more readily in 
other international affairs. Such agreements will prevent the 
bitterness that is engendered by an economic war. [It will 
provide an atmosphere congenial to the preservation of the 
peace. 

As a part of this program, we have asked the other nations 
of the world to join us in reducing barriers to trade. We 
have not asked them to remove all barriers. Nor have we 
ourselves offered to do so. But we have proposed negotia- 
tions directed toward the reduction of tariffs, here and 
abroad, toward the elimination of other restrictive measures 
and the abandonment of discrimination. These negotiations 
are to be undertaken at the meeting which opens in Geneva 
next month. The success of this program is essential to the 
establishment of the international trade organization, to the 
effective operation of the International Bank and the mone- 
tary fund, and to the strength of the whole United Nations 
structure of co-operation in economic and political affairs. 

The negotiations at Geneva must not fail. 

There is one thing that Americans value even more than 
peace. It is freedom. Freedom of worship—freedom of 
speech—and freedom of enterprise. It must be true that the 
first two of these freedoms are related to the third. For, 
throughout history, freedom of worship and freedom of 
speech have been most frequently enjoyed in those societies 
that have accorded a considerable measure of freedom to 
individual enterprise. Freedom has flourished where power 
has been dispersed. It has languished where power has been 
too highly centralized. So our devotion to freedom of enter- 
prise, in the United States, has deeper roots than a desire to 
protect the profits of ownership. It is part and parcel of 
what we call American. 

The pattern of international trade that is most conducive 
to freedom of enterprise is one in which the major decisions 
are made, not by governments, but by private buyers and 
sellers, under conditions of active competition, and with 
proper safeguards against the establishment of monopolies 
and cartels. Under such a system, buyers make their pur- 
chases, and sellers make their sales, at whatever time and 
place and in whatever quantities they choose, relying for 
guidance on whatever prices the market may afford. Goods 
move from country to country in response to economic op- 
portunities. Governments may impose tariffs, if they do not 
dictate the quantity of trade, the sources of imports, or the 
destination of exports. Individual transactions are a matter 
of private choice. 
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This is the essence of free enterprise. 

The pattern of trade that is least conducive to freedom of 
enterprise is one in which decisions are made by govern- 
ments. Under such a system, the quantity of purchases and 
sales, the sources of imports and the destination of exports 
are dictated by public officials. In some cases, trade may be 
conducted by the state. In others, part or all of it may be 
left in private hands. But, even so, the trader is not free. 
{Governments make all the important choices and he adjusts 
himself to them as best he can. 

This was the pattern of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Unless we act, and act decisively, it will be the 
pattern of the next century. 


NaTIoNsS UNDER PRESSURE 


Everywhere on earth nations are under economic pressure. 
Countries that were devastated by the war are seeking to 
reconstruct their industries. “Their need to import, in the 
months that lie ahead, will exceed their capacity to export. 
And so they feel that imports must be rigidly controlled. 

Countries that have lagged in their development are seek- 

ing to industrialize. In order that new industries may be 
established, they, too, feel that competing imports must be 
rigidly controlled. 
‘ Nor is this all. The products of some countries are in 
yreat demand. But buyers outside their borders do not hold 
the money of these countries in quantities large enough to 
enable them to pay for the goods they want. And they find 
these monies difficult to earn. Importing countries, when 
they make their purchases, therefore seek to discriminate 
against countries whose currencies they do not possess. Here, 
avain, they feel that imports must be rigidly controlled. 

One way to cut down on imports is by curtailing the free- 
dom of trades to use foreign money to pay for imported 
goods. But recourse to this device is now limited by the 
terms of the British loan agreement and the rules of the 
International Monetary Fund. Another way to cut down on 
imports is by raising tariffs. 

But if controls over trade are really to be tight, tariffs are 
not enough. Even more drastic measures can be used. 
Quotas can be imposed on imports, product by product, coun- 
try by country, and month by month. Importers can be 
forbidden to buy abroad without obtaining licenses. “Those 
who buy more than is permitted can be fined or jailed. 
Everything that comes into a country can be kept within the 
limits determined by a central plan. This is regimentation. 
And this is the direction in which much of the world is 
headed at the present time. 

If this trend is not reversed, the government of the United 
States will be under pressure, sooner or later, to use these 
same devices in the fight for markets and for raw materials. 
And if the government were to yield to this pressure it 
would shortly find itself in the business of allocating foreign 
yoods among importers and foreign markets among exporters 
and telling every trader what he could buy or sell, and how 
much, and when, and where. This is precisely what we 
have been trying to get away from, as rapidly as possible, 
ever since the war. It is not the American way. It is not 
the way to peace. 


I. T. O. CHARTER 


Fortunately, an alternative has been offered to the world 
in the charter of the international trade organization that 
is to be considered at Geneva in the coming month. The 
charter would limit the present freedom of governments to 
impose detailed administrative regulations on their foreign 
trade. The international trade organization would require its 


member nations to confine such controls to exceptional cases, 
in the immediate future, and to abandon them entirely as 
soon as they can. 

The trade agreement negotiations that will accompany 
consideration of the charter should enable countries that are 
now in difficulty to work their way out of it by affording 
them readier access to the markets of the world. This pro- 
gram is designed to restore and preserve a trading system 
that is consistent with continuing freedom of enterprise in 
every country that chooses freedom for its own economy. It 
is a program that will serve the interests of other nations 
as well as those of the United States. - 

If these negotiations are to be successful, we ourselves 
must make the same commitments that we ask of all the 
other nations of the world. We must be prepared to make 
concessions if we are to obtain concessions from others in 
return. If these negotiations should fail, our hope of an 
early restoration of an international order in which private 
trade can flourish would be lost. I say again, they must 
not fail. 

The program that we have been discussing will make our 
foreign trade larger than it otherwise would be.. This means 
that exports will be larger. It also means that imports will 
be larger. Many people, it is true, are afraid of imports. 
They are afraid because they have assumed that we cannot 
take more products from abroad unless we produce just that 
much less at home. 

Fortunately, this is not the case. The size of our market 
is not forever fixed. It is smaller when we attempt to isolate 
ourselves from the other countries of the world. It is larger 
when we have a thriving foreign trade. Our imports were 
down to a billion dollars in 1932; they were up to five 
billion in 1946. But no one would contend that 1932 was 
a better year than 1946 for selling goods, or making profits, 
or finding jobs. Business is poor when markets are small. 
Business is good when markets are big. It is the purpose 
of the coming negotiations to lower existing barriers to 
trade so that markets, everywhere, may g:ow. 

I said to the Congress, when it last considered the ex- 
tension of the trade agreements act, and I now reiterate, 
that domestic interests will be safeguarded in this process of 
expanding trade. But there still are those who sincerely fear 
that the trade agreement negotiations will prove disastrous 
to the interests of particular producing groups. I am sure 
that their misgivings are not well founded. The situation 
briefly is this: 

1. The reciprocal trade agreements act has been on the 
books since 1943. It has been administered with painstaking 
care and strict impartiality. Some thirty agreements with 
other countries have been made. And trade has grown, to 
the great benefit of our economy. 


2. This government does not intend, in the coming nego- 
tiations, to eliminate tariffs or establish free trade. All that 
is contemplated is the reduction of tariffs, the removal of 
discriminations and the achievement, not of free trade, but 
of freer trade. 

3. In the process of negotiations tariffs will not be cut 
across the board. Action will be selective; some rates may 
be cut substantially, others moderately and others not at all. 

4. In return for these concessions we shall seek and obtain 
concessions from other countries to benefit our export trade. 

5. Millions of Americans—on farms, in factories, on the 
railroads, in export and import businesses, in shipping, avia- 
tion, banking and insurance, in wholesale establishments and 
in retail stores—depend on foreign trade for some portion 
of their livelihood. If we are to protect the interests of these 
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people, in their investments and their employment, we must 
see to it that our trade does not decline. To take one of these 
groups as an example: We exported in 1946 over $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of agricultural products alone, mostly grain, 
cotton, tobacco, dairy products and eggs. If we should lose 
a substantial part of this foreign market the incomes of over 
six million farm families would be materially reduced and 
their buying power for the products of our factories greatly 
curtailed. 

There is no intention to sacrifice one group to benefit an- 
other group. Negotiations will be directed toward obtaining 
larger markets, both foreign and domestic, for the benefit 
of all. 


7. No tariff rate will be reduced until an exhaustive study 
has been made, until every person who wishes a hearing has 
been heard and careful consideration given to his case. 


8. In every future agreement there will be a clause that 
permits this government — or any other government — to 
modify or withdraw a concession if it should result, or 
threaten to result, in serious injury to a domestic industry. 
This is now required by the executive order which I issued 
on Feb. 25, following extensive conferences between officials 
in the Department of State and majority leaders in the 
Senate. 


All these points—the history of trade-agreement opera- 
tions, the way in which negotiations are conducted, the pro- 
tection afforded by the safeguarding clause—should provide 
assurance, if assurance is needed, that domestic interests will 
not be injured. 

The policy of reducing barriers to trade is a settled policy 





of this government. It is embodied in the reciprocal trade 
agreements act, fathered and administered for many years 
by Cordell Hull. It is reflected in the charter of the inter- 
national trade organization. It is one of the cornerstones 
of our plans for peace. It is a policy from which we can 
not—and must not—turn aside. 

To those among us—and there are still a few—who 
would seek to undermine this policy for partisan advantage 
and go back to the period of high tariffs and economic isola- 
tion, I can say only this: Take care! Times have changed. 
Our position in the world has changed. The temper of our 
people has changed. The slogans of 1930 or of 1896 are 
sadly out of date. Isolationism, after two world wars, is a 
confession of mental and moral bankruptcy. 

Happily, our foreign economic policy does not now rest 
upon a base of narrow partisanship. Leaders in both parties 
have expressed their faith in its essential purposes. Here, 
as elsewhere in our foreign relations, I shall welcome a 
continuation of bipartisan support. 


Our people are united. They have come to a realization 
of their responsibilities. They are ready to assume their role 
of leadership. They are determined upon an international 
order in which peace and freedom shall endure. 

Peace and freedom are not easily achieved. They cannot 
be attained by force. They come from mutual understand- 
ing and co-operation, from a willingness to deal fairly with 
every friendly nation in all matters—political and economic. 
Let us resolve to continue to do just that, now and in the 
future. If other nations of the world will do the same, we 
can reach the goals of permanent peace and world freedom. 


Religion in Liberal Arts Education 


NO ADEQUATE MORALITY WITHOUT RELIGIOUS VALUES 
By Most Reverend RICHARD J. CUSHING, D.D., Archbishop of Boston 
Delivered at the 33rd Annual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges, Boston, Mass., January 14, 1947 


gentlemen, I must begin by expressing my gratitude 

to your Board of Directors for their gracious invi- 
tation to address this important gathering on a subject of 
such great interest to us all. I am glad to share the platform 
this evening with Doctor Buttrick and I am happy to learn 
how many and how representative of the liberal arts institu- 
tions in America are the delegates assembled here. I am con- 
fident that the proper spokesmen for your profession have 
already welcomed you to Boston; I should like, in beginning 
my own conference, to add, however, the welcome of the 
Archdiocese of Boston, of our Catholic schools and faculties, 
and of our people to all those who have come here for this 
annual meeting. 

I must always speak as a priest. In so doing, however, | feel 
at home with you, for there is probably no profession more 
kindred to that of the priest than the profession of the teacher, 
and the bonds of mutual sympathy between the priest and 
the professor should, it seems to me, be many and powerful. 
Perhaps that mutual sympathy should be the beginning of 
the collaboration in the kindred work of religion and of edu- 
cation for which I make a plea this evening. Perhaps we 
cannot expect to accomplish for some time yet much more 
than the development of that sympathy and of a mutual 
respect one for another, but if we accomplish at least that, we 
shall have made a great step forward over the present 
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lamentable condition which too often prevails between the 
respective forces which you and I represent. 

I refer, of course, to the condition of estrangement that 
sometimes exists and seems to be increasing between organized 
education and organized religion, between the priest (to the 
extent that he is a symbol of the church) and the professor 
(to the extent that he is the symbol of the school or college). 
Clergy and professors usually are good friends; usually clergy 
are themselves scholars, at least incidentally, and not in- 
frequently teachers and professors take their places among 
the most devout members of the average American com- 
munity. The estrangement to which I refer is not a question 
of personalities or of differences between individuals; it is a 
question of chasms yawning between systems, systems of 
education and systems of thought, chasms which must some- 
how be bridged for the good of both religion and education, 
and, I might add, for the good of that democratic way of 
life which depends so vitally on the contributions to it that 
religion and education have to make. 

I suppose it is generally conceded that religion alone, or 
its product in the human person, piety, is not enough to make 
a complete citizen; devout and saintly souls do not always 
prove the most alert and effective members of the civil com- 
munity. It must be equally clear that education alone, at 
least in the sense of the mere transmission of knowledge, is 
far from being sufficient to produce the complete citizen of a 
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democracy. Irresponsibility, flagrant disregard for the basic 
codes of conduct which underlie personal integrity and social 
order, all these, far from being limited to the uneducated, 
are, in fact, present in tragic degree even among the educated. 
It is not at all certain that marital loyalty is greater among 
the educated than among the simple; it is by no means cer- 
tain that civic sense is more highly developed among the well 
educated than it is among the average members of the normal 
community; it is the distressing fact that international crimes 


are more often than not perpetrated by nations.in which edu-— 


cation is not merely generally available but is even more 
or less of a fetish. The recent horrible war, for example, 
did not start among primitive or uncouth peoples; in cold, 
historical fact, it was planned, pushed forward and waged 
by highly educated peoples, by peoples who bent their scien- 
tific and other knowledge to the criminal purposes of the 
greatest crime in history. Whatever else may be said of the 
Prussians, the Nipponese and the Soviets, no one can accuse 
them of neglecting education. Indeed, all three have exalted 
education, mere education and especially education without 
religion, to a level more lofty than that of almost any mod- 
erm people. 

I have never been able to understand the position of those 
Americans who deliberately seek to isolate religion from edu- 
cation. We are told that education should be for Life, that 
education should be related to living. We are told that to 
live is to act, that education should therefore be related to 
action. But human action is necessarily moral action, and 
there education for action, for living, for life, should cer- 
tainly include moral education. But we are told that educa 
tion should be without moral preoccupations in a secular 
democracy, that at most our modern state can tolerate only 
a purely secular ethic; that no moral teaching in our secular 
schools can include elements or sanctions taught by the three 
thousand years of religious inspiration which are behind all 
our social values and our democratic institutions. Religion 
has not merely been departmentalized in the educational sys- 
tem of our secular society—that would be evil enough. But 
religion is actually proscribed, ruled out, as being without 
reference to the personal ends of social objectives of modern 
education. Yet, if our reasoning be correct, religion, or at 
the very least religious morality, is indispensable to the very 
notion of modern education. There is no adequate morality 
without religious values; without morality there is no truly 
human action. Human action embraces all living—and edu- 
cation, we are told, should govern living. Education should 
be for life. 

But in the same breath we are told that education should 
be purely secular, that it should be non-religious. 

This insistence that education be without religious inspira- 
tion and religious elements, even on the part of those who 
speak of the relationship between education and integral liv- 
ing, constitutes one of the most baffling contradictions of all 
our modern social, moral and educational thinking. It is not 
merely baffling; it is even scandalous given some of the 
sources whence it comes. Every now and again one encoun- 
ters in the newspapers declarations from one or another 
“liberal” clergyman who opposes, with no little passion and 
appeal to principles, the introduction of religion into educa- 
tion, the entrance of the Church into the field of education 
whether with her own schools or with an offer to collaborate 
with the schools of the state or other agencies. 

Now there are many reasons why one might oppose certain 
forms of religious teaching in secular schools. One might 
conceivably protest it in the name of Religion itself and the 
desire to keep religion undefiled and undiluted. On such 
grounds Catholics have sometimes felt obliged to make real 









reservations with regard to many froposals made for religious 
and moral instruction in non-religious schools. The conscien- 
tious reservations of many non-Catholics are based, I have no 
doubt, on like religious considerations. 


But what is unintelligible to the rest of us is the opposi- 
tion of those clergymen, religious leaders, who take their 
stand against efforts to solve the critical problem arising from 
the strictly amoral character of purely secular education, 
whether the efforts be in terms of released time, of state aid 
to religious schools, or of any American adaptation of the 
systems prevailing in such other democracies as England, 
Australia or elsewhere. Such clerical opposition, usually 
labelled “liberal,” is unintelligible not only because of its 
source, but also because of the premises on which it purports 
to be based. Almost always when proposals are made for 
bringing moral teaching into schools, or for collaboration 
between Church and School on however limited a basis, these 
“liberal” clergy and others assert that such proposals militate 
against “civil liberties” and compromise our American policy 
of the separation of church and state. 


We are all, I hope, sensitive to the necessity for vigilance 
over our civil liberties, especially in this age and day that 
has produced so many kinds and colors of Fascism: European, 
Russian and Asiatic, Brown, Black and Red. We must be 
constant in our civil vigilance, constant and uncompromising. 
But I see no reason to believe that we are more aware of our 
civil liberties or better appreciative of what civil liberties are 
than the English people, or the Australian people, or the 
Canadian people, or the Dutch, or the members of other 
Democratic societies which have settled the issue of religious 
education in their schools and colleges without essential com- 
promise of the rights of church or state, and have done so 
in a spirit of collaboration, to the immense benefit of their 
democracy. 

Similarly, we all, I think, recognize the realistic considera- 
tions which render necessary our American policy of the 
separation of Church and State. But I venture the opinion 
this evening that the alleged “Church and State” problem 
is being overplayed in our country at the moment. I have my 
own ideas as to why this is being done; this is not the place 
to develop them. Suffice it this evening only to state the fact 
as it affects education: the appeal to the American tradition 
of the separation of church and state is being abused as part 
of the effort to block educational policies, educational pro- 
grams, and educational reforms which are sorely needed if 
democracy is to be served by American educational institu- 
tions. It is true that the organized State and the organized 
Church here in America are completely separated; it is not 
true that the citizen, the subject of the state, and the moral 
believing person, the subject of the church, can be separated. 
Citizen and believer are blended in one personality ; educa- 
tion fashions and perfects personality. State and church, the 
forces which make for citizenship and those which make for 
morality, simply must find some formula under which to 
cooperate if education is to do its integrating work, if it is 
to escape becoming not merely secular but positively material- 
istic, Statist and therefore Fascist.... There is no way out 
of that dilemma. There is none known to history, none 
known to reason and none known to modern experience. 

The extremes to which the concept of the separation of 
Church and State is pushed by self-styled “liberals” are par- 
ticularly noticeable, I repeat, in the field of our common 
interest: education. These extremes are fantastic and un- 
American. Their typically fantastic limits must have been 
reached in the request made within the month for a decision 
now pending before the San Francisco School Board. The 
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Civil Liberties Union wants to know if the American 
principle of the separation of church and state is not violated 
by the singing of Christian carols in classrooms!! One hesi- 
tates to imagine where this mentality may lead us; school 
boards may soon be asked to “purge” any and all courses in 
Dante, Chaucer, Milton, Tennyson, and, for that matter, 
most representative poets. In fact, if the completely secular 
point of view represents the ideal in these matters, then 
history and political science courses may have to re-write the 
Declaration of Independence, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
and the basic documents of our political, as well as cultural, 
tradition. So much of Western thought in the past 20 cen- 
turies has been impregnated with the spirit of Christianity 
and its God, that if it is to be banned on the ground that it 
is religious teaching, it is hard to see what there will be left 
to teach. The Church might not consider this to be religious 
teaching at all, certainly not adequate religious teaching. 
But a secularist might, and his appeal to the Civil Liberties 
Union might have farreaching effects on the needs and the 
rights of the rest of the community! 


The result of all this has been that our schools and colleges 
have lost all their religious tone and content in the sense 
that their tone may once have been Christian. But in another 
direction they have very definitely acquired a “religion,” and 
they very clearly reflect and even teach an unmistakable atti- 
tude toward religion. The “religion” of our secular colleges 
is the religion of secularism. For all its negative character, 
it has just as truly an attitude with regard to such religious 
questions as the existence and nature of God, the norms of 
morality, the claims of Revelation and the like, as Judaism 
or Christianity. While it prevents traditional religion from 
expressing itself in education, secularism has managed to 
“take over” quite completely the curricula of our elementary, 
secondary, and collegiate levels of education. It has done so 
largely by invoking the American policy of the separation of 
Church and State, a policy which it has made the cloak and 
the screen of its own religious attitudes and objectives. 


The distinguished American educator, Doctor Nicholas 
Murray Butler, once observed how the religion of secularism 
had managed to achieve its present exclusive hold on tax- 
supported schools; his observation holds for many other edu- 
cational institutions where religion has been related for 
reductively the same reasons to some incidental place in the 
history or sociology courses. Doctor Butler said: “. . . an 
odd situation has been permitted to arise. The separation of 
Church and State is fundamental in our American political 
order, but so far as religious instruction is concerned, this 
principle has been so far departed from as to put the whole 
force and influence of the tax-supported school on the side of 
one element in the population, namely, that which is pagan 
and believes in no religion whatsoever. . . . The govern- 
ment’s indifference to religion must not be allowed to become 
opposition to religion.” 


I have called this extreme development of the idea of 
separation of Church and State “fantastic.” I think it is also 
profoundly un-American. The concept of education which 
our founding fathers followed was neither indifferentist nor 
unreligious. It is interesting, for example, to compare and 
to contrast the early catalogues of Harvard University with 
present day prospectuses of the same great institution or with 
certain parts of even so humanistic a document as the recent 
Report of the Harvard Committee on “General Education 
in a Free Society.” American educators on every level, and 
especially on the level of the liberal arts, once recognized 
the essential connection between religion and morality, be- 
tween morality and responsibility, between responsibility and 
democracy. As recently as 1939 this American tradition 








found expression in a program published by the American 
Council on Education. It said: “To be well-governed in a 
democratic way . . . . (people) must be intellectually en- 
lightened. But this enlightenment might prove more a bane 
than a boon if it is not translated into moral action. For 
moral action, there is only one rational basis, namely, the 
conviction of our accountability to the Power that gave us 
being. The Brotherhood of Man is an idle dream unless 
there is a recognition of the Fatherhood of God.” This is 
American language; it bespeaks the necessity for religious 
education on every level of our instruction. The President 
of Yale University spoke with perhaps even greater clarity 
and cogency in 1937 when he said: “If our historical studies 
have taught us anything it is that selfish materialism leads 
straight to the City of Destruction. To fight it we have need 
of clear intelligence. We have no less need of unswerving 
loyalty to the Golden Rule. . . . I call on all members of the 
faculty, as members of a thinking body, freely to recognize 
the tremendous validity and power of the teaching of Christ 
in our life-and-death struggle against the forces of selfish 
materialism. If we lose in that struggle, judging by present 
events abroad, scholarship as well as religion will disappear.” 
That, too, is American language, and quite as eloquently as 
would the words of a bishop or a priest, this speech of the 
President of Yale bespeaks the strict necessity of religious 
education on every level of instruction. 


Such education is not, -however, being provided in our 
schools and colleges. It is ruled out of tax-supported schools 
on the premise we have already discussed. The secularization 
of elementary and secondary education has carried over into 
the collegiate education provided in State and private col- 
leges akin. Here, too, religion has been not merely depart- 
mentalized in our liberal arts and other curricula, it has 
been consciously eliminated or unconsciously neglected. 
Herein lies the root cause, to one man’s way of thinking, of 
the two most lamentable problems of education in America: 
(1) the social sterility of the courses which our colleges do 
offer, and (2) the increasingly obvious failure of our col- 
leges to produce well rounded, dynamic leaders of the re- 
sponsible society that a democracy should be. 


I do not know what solution of this problem will even- 
tually commend itself to State schools, to private institutions 
or to non-Catholic educators. It is not my place to venture 
recommendations in their regard. I am certain their best 
thought is being devoted to finding a solution acceptable to 
them. But I do know the solution which my own people 
have been forced to devise and I can tell you something 
about that. It may be helpful to you in formulating your 
own thoughts on the matter; in any case, it may help clarify 
some of your thought about us. 


We have long since decided that to secure for religion its 
needed place in integral and democratic education we must 
undertake to provide our own educational system, primary, 
secondary and collegiate. The effort to do so has been Her- 
culean; it has demanded energies on the part of our leaders 
and sacrifices on the part of our people which would be ut- 
terly out of proportion, indeed indefensible, did we not count 
the purpose so high. For conscience sake and in order to 
save what we know to be necessary for moral education, we 
have submitted to a system of double-taxation and material 
disadvantages in what one critic did not hestitate to call “the 
most substantial and dramatic act of faith in education that 
is being made by any section of the American populace.” The 
educational system of the Catholic Church in this country 
has been devised and developed on the premise that integral 
education must be essentially religious, that man is at once 
a rational and a religious animal, that if either reason or 
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religion be neglected he tends to be more an animal than a 
man, more a menace to society than a member of it. But, 
despite its Catholic religious tone, this system, according to 
a Protestant author, adheres in most respects to the early 
American model, the educational system inspired by the 
American conviction with regard to the true relation between 
religion and life to which we have already referred. 

I do not know how far others could accommodate their 
conscientious educational principles to the premises of our 
philosophy of education or to what extent others could give 
God the place in liberal education that our schools strive to 
vive Him, But again you may be interested to know what 
we conceive that place to be. We strive to remember in all 
our instruction, scientific, liberal arts, or sociological, that 
God is the Reality of reality itself; that even with the most 
complete knowledge and love of all things else, God is still 
the supreme object of human knowledge, human love and 
human striving; that all men are created in the image and 
likeness of God, though made imperfect even in their created 
natures by sin; that men “gpa free, despite sin, and capable 
of cooperating with God’s grace unto their personal perfec- 
tion and the regeneration a their society; that to do either 
we must know and love our fellowmen and all other crea- 
tures both in themselves and in their relation to the true 
cosmos, a cosmos not limited to the material order but to all 
of earth and heaven, purgatory and hell; that within this 
Cosmos there are spiritual forces both good and evil the 
knowledge of which is no less important than the knowledge 
of the laws of matter; that there is a purpose to individual 
lives and to history itself; that the City of Man is interre- 
lated with the City of God; that God’s Providence operates 
in human events and that He is not far from us since in Him 
we live and move and have our being; that education should 
prepare us in the light of all these truths to master the nature 
which is beloy’ us in order to achieve the nature which is 
above us; that education should give us a knowledge of all 
things such as to enable us to utilize nature unto our com- 
fort and convenience of liberty, but especially unto the lib- 
erty we have as the sons of God, not merely sons because 
his creatures, but sons because sharers, potentially, at least, 
of the Life and the Love and the Liberty by which God him- 
self is Divine. It is our Catholic conviction that liberal arts 
are not truly liberalizing unless they include the influence 
of these truths, the truths which, as we see it, both liberalize 
and liberate the human spirit from the things which other- 
wise enslave and degrade men and nations. We are confi- 
dent that the integration with the liberal arts tradition of 
these religious truths in no wise limits or deforms the tre- 
mendous natural validity of that tradition. On the contrary, 
we consider that it was out of the blend of these truths, the 
religious truths provided by revelation, and the rational 
truths of the liberal arts, that Western Civilization came into 
being, the civilization which made Christendom and which 
gave our society the last true unity it had. 

Education will not be able to do its most urgent work of 
helping restore unity to our broken society until education 
has come to terms with these spiritual values once again. 
This conviction is not limited to Catholics; indeed, one 
wishes that Catholics appreciated it as vividly as they should 
and gave it the militant expression that it is receiving from 
sensitive non-Catholics all over the world. Writing of the 
intangible world which religion opens up to the liberal arts 
student, a professor of economic history at the University of 
Chicago has written: ““What was the secret of the unity, of 
the comparative harmony during the age when Western Civ- 
ilization began to expand? Harmony and unity are the 
great needs of the twentieth century. In so far as our 
ancestors managed to achieve them, it was not by means of 





standardized methods of work or entertainment. It was 
not by means of large economic units. . . 

“The unity possessed by Europeans in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries was founded on a view of reality that has 
become dim with the passage of the centuries. Like all men 
and women always, our European ancestors were concerned 
with the material and conditions of their daily existence and 
with the strains and occasional joys of their relations, with 
their families and neighbors. But they saw man’s place in 
the universe in a different light from their modern descend- 
ants because for centuries the Christian faith had accustomed 
them to give priority to the spiritual, the immaterial side of 
their nature. ‘ 

“As long as Christians generally were convinced of the 
existence of this reality, and as long as Europeans generally 
were Christians, they had a less destructible basis for unity 
than can ever be found in the tangible. The uniformity of 
external things, through standard products, is no substitute 
for medieval unity, as a basis for world community. If 
humanity is starved for charity and love, as today, the physi- 
cal world, where all is relative, cannot provide them. ; 

“The process of cultural disintegration and of increasingly 
colossal conflict that has characterized the past half century 
can be halted, if at all, only by man himself, by supreme 
efforts of men’s wills in the service of cultural unification and 
understanding. Such a halt depends upon a determined 
stand by men of good will against the social and cultural and 
even the economic developments which the technical inven- 
tions of mankind, including the use of atomic energy, facili- 
tate. The price of a halt would seem to be once again the 
establishment of faith among mankind that all are one in 
Christ, that men have it in their power to become free agents 
for good, less because of the advances in practical science and 
technology than in spite of them. If and when they act in 
the belief that machinery and mechanics could provide them 
with means of liberating themselves from slavery to the 
stereotyped existence which machinery and mechanics have 
created, they will have taken a decisive step towards under- 
standing each other and towards making humanity into a 
single family.” 

Ladies and gentlemen: here is the practical basis of the 
need for integration of Religion with Liberal Arts and all 
education. 

Never was unity so ardently desired as today it is. . Never 
was it so tragically needed. Never did those who walk in 
the tradition of the Liberal Arts, never did educators and 
priests generally, have so imperative a mandate to promote 
the things which make for peace, which foster unity. But 
let us not be deceived. Humanity does not lift itself by its 
own bootstraps. We cannot think ourselves or study our- 
selves or lecture ourselves into unity. HUMAN UNITy Is A 
Mora Concept. It is attained through a meeting of minds 
and a blending of wills, through the rational and willing 
acceptance of Jaw. Underlying that law must be morality; 
sustaining morality is religion. Somehow, sometime, by some 
formula you must find the way to integrate with your liberal 
arts and other educational programs the contribution to 
moral and social building, as well as personal perfection, 
which Religion and Religon alone can make. Until you do, 
you build in vain who strive to build a human city. When 
you do, then, under God, you will build not merely for time, 
but for Eternity. You will educate not merely the sons of 
men, but the children of God. You will then be what the 
professor should always be: no mere purveyor of facts to 
brains that disintegrate and die, but the inspirer of souls that 
never die—souls to whom you will be, even as the priest, 
channels of the Spirit of God, Co-founders of the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. 
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and friends of this Conference: You do me honor, 

and I do not deserve it. Few groups play a more 
creative role in our American life than you and other lead- 
ers of the Liberal Arts Colleges; and here am I, wearing 
no such dignities as Archbishop Cushing rightfully wears, 
a journeyman preacher rather, yet given chance to speak to 
you my convictions about religion in education. It is a 
favor about which preachers dream in paradisal trance. | 
can only exclaim as did the spies to Joshua, “The Lord 
hath delivered unto our hands all the land”; and only hope 
that the rest of that Scripture may not be fulfilled: “For 
even all the inhabitants of the country do faint because 
of us.” 

You can recall a conversation in an adult book, “Alice 
in Wonderlard”: ‘I only took the regular course,” said the 
Mock Turtle. “What was that?’, inquired Alice. “Reel- 
ing and Writhing, of course, to begin with,” the Mock 
Turtle replied; ‘and then the different branches of Arith- 
metic—Ambition, Distraction, Uglification, and Derision.”’ 

It is too true to be a joke. The Liberal Arts College 
has set itself against an educational drift, not without avail. 
But too much of our education has issued in “‘ambition”’: it 
has become “‘careerist,”” and success is our god. Too much 
has led to “distraction”: we cannot abide our own company, 
and must be distracted—until we are distraught. Yes, it has 
aided “uglification’”: in slag-heaps, slums, and battlefields, 
outside people and inside them; and “derision” for ours is 
a smart-aleck civilization, with a thumb on its nose, but 
no prayer on its lips. So the whole realm of education is 
“reeling and writhing.’’ Education knows it, especially your 
comradeship. Therein is hope. Government, business and 
even labor rarely confess their sins: they are too busy point- 
ing with pride. But education and religion alike are just 
now shriving their souls, and—“he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” 

The real lack in modern education is the lack of a genuine 
Faith. By faith we do not mean any blind bigotry or self- 
deception, but the response of our spirits to the beckonings 
of the Eternal. Reasons for that loss are not far to seek. 
Our cult of trade has given us itching fingers. Our cult of 
science has riveted our eyes on things. Our cult of flesh 
has left us with lonely souls. In the separation of church 
and state, education was made ward of the state, and life 
has become secular (the word means “bound within time 
and space’), until now education is largely secular education. 

That is to say, the tacit faith of most education is secular- 
ism. Education has pretended to be dispassionate—as though 
thought could ever be disentangled from emotion! It has 
pretended to be “objective’”—as if any man could divorce 
himself from the world of which he is part, or stand apart 
from his existential nature, or disown the purpose of cre- 
ation! Education has frowned on faith and pretended to 
walk without faith—as if anyone could walk without faith 
in a world when even tomorrow (to say nothing of our 
life’s tomorrow) is hidden from us! All the time education 
has had a faith, a false faith. The strangest assumption of 
secular education is that it makes no assumptions; for, in 
fact, it is rife with assumptions, and few of them will bear 
scrutiny. 

Secular education has its doctrine of God, even though 
it pretends to foreswear doctrines. The Liberal Arts Col- 
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leges and the Church have set themselves against the drift, 
but they have felt the blight. What is this doctrine of God? 
“Perhaps God is. Perhaps He isn’t. Perhaps He is only 
the reflection of a man’s face on the windshield as he drives 
through a rainy night. Teachers may decide for themselves 
when Sunday comes; but education, by and large, may 
safely ignore God or relegate Him to casual mention.” That 
is the doctrine. If it is true, secular education may and 
may not be on the right track. If it is false, such education 
is almost nonsense. Meanwhile, we do not escape God. On 
a bright Spring morning we are thankful—not to sky ot 
sun! QOn a tragic morning we are rebellious—not against 
our friend’s corpse or the material world: men do not rebel 
against things! On a shameful morning we are ashamed— 
not before any standard that we or our neighbors have set! 
Can any education worthy of the name ignore the agelong 
Mystery? Is there any place for Him in education or any 
other realm, except central and sovereign place? 

Likewise, secular education has had its doctrine of Christ. 
Phrase it thus: “Christ may not have lived: there seems to 
be doubt. If He lived, He is not a revelation. Colleges 
must move by facts, not by magic. There is an aura of gentle 
piety about Him, if that is the word, and His death is 
therefore more sad. He is noble indeed, but still only one 
more man making one more guess.’”’ How this fantastic 
notion of Christ arose is hard to understand. Partly be- 
cause of “evolution.” But DeVries sabotages our escalator- 
conception of evolution: he showed that there is no smooth 
ascent. And Lloyd Morgan with his “emergent evolution” 
corrected DeVries—though how evolution can both evolve 
and emerge he did not explain. And the modern doctrine 
of contingents, the recognition of an ineluctable newness 
in each event, has now corrected Lloyd Morgan. We are 
back at creationism, however we disguise the word, and 
there seems startling warrant for the doctrine that God may 
choose to reveal Himself in a climactic Life. At any rate the 
life of Christ is there—in its strange persistence of truth, 
its strange challenge as though a Friend had touched us (on 
the heart!), and its strange abidingness of Spirit. There 
are thunders and lightnings and mysteries in Christ, from 
a higher mountain than Sinai. As for me, I would say with 
G. K. Chesterton, “that incredible interruption, as a blow 
that broke the very backbone of history.”” Education with- 
out Christ? That is much worse than the play, Hamlet, 
without the Prince of Denmark. 

But the most distorted doctrine of secular education is 
its doctrine of man. How to phrase it? It is beyond belief, 
but many have believed it. Thus: “Man is born free, but 
everywhere finds himself in chains. Therefore set him free: 
it is the prime task of education. Set him free politically, 
and he will vote himself into heaven.” (We cannot under- 
stand why he should choose Bilbo or Mayor Hague). “Set 
him free psychologically—his only trouble is a few inhibi- 
tions, and he will soon become a radiant personality. Set 
him free pedagogically, and even in the kindergarten he can 
write his own curriculum with the left hand while playing 
with blocks with the right hand. Set him free scientifically, 
and he will build a streamlined aluminum paradise. He is 
an angel in process of liberation. All he needs is facts and 
more facts. Information will of itself become knowledge, 
and knowledge somehow will become wisdom. Man is a 
long way from home, but his feet are on the road (called 
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evolution), and if he is fed enough facts he will arrive in 
heaven. Progress is the word. It leads apparently to the 
grave, and perhaps to a cinder-planet; but let us ignore that 
fact. Progress, evolution, and freedom!” Where to begin 
with that farrago of nonsense? Man is not free: he is born 
in the will of the Creator. He is not an angel: he is devil- 
angel, with mysterious power to help or hurt his own evolu- 
tion. There is a cleft in his will, not healed except by a 
Higher Power. He is constitutionally ignorant, his eyes 
groping in darkness, until some light is given—by revela- 
tion. He is “prone to evil,” even though idealist, until some 
Grace is given him. Of himself he will not vote himself 
into heaven or make an aluminum paradise: he will vote 
himself into war and make a Hiroshima. Facts will not 
save him, anymore than bricks of themselves can build a 
home. Secular education will not save him, and perhaps no 
slogan is more vulnerable than the slogan, “What we need 
is more education.” Only God can save him. Only God 
who made him can remake him. Perhaps not even God can 
do it, unless God stoops to earth to speak our tongue, and 
to lay Hands like our hands upon our tragic hurt. 


These convictions are not lightly spoken. They must be 
spoken. Secular education, despite its pose of strict objectiv- 
ity, has held and practised a secular creed. It has believed, 
however, tacitly, that life is locked within time and space. 
In some schools it is a deformity shaped from a fallacy. 
Man is dwarfed by it. Did not the Gryphon say to Alice 
that ‘they are called lessons because they lessen’’? 

God is Spirit, impalpable, like the air we breathe; and 
often as little remembered. The streets we walk seem much 
more real than the air we breathe, but there would be no 
streets without air—and God is still our vital breath. You 
can see (if you can bear to look) the world which education 
has either helped to make or failed to prevent—‘‘Ambition, 
Distraction, Uglification, Derision’’! Its end result is the 
obscenity of the atom bomb, or a blackening corpse beside 
a burnt tank in a desert. Has the Church also failed to pre- 
vent it? The Church has not had much chance: it has been 
a voice crying in the wilderness. Protestant Churches have 
had children perhaps twenty-five hours a year. But the 
schools and colleges have had them for a major portion of 
their growing years, and none can look on the result with 
any rapture. 


An ill-prepared but enterprising schoolboy, when asked, 


“What is the Matterhorn?”, answered, “The Matterhorn 
is a large horn to be blown when something is the matter.” 
What we have said may have sounded like a series of toots 
on the matter-horn. Can we go beyond complaint to suggest 
a cure? 

Courses in religion are no cure. The fact that they are 
courses, optional among other courses, suggests to the student 
that religion is an optional and academic interest no more 
important than meteorology or the eighteenth century novel. 
The student infers that religion is a kind of necktie, if a 
man favors that color, whereas in actuality religion is the 
fnain artery of the man’s neck. But courses in religion, es- 
pecially if taught by someone with religious fervor, might 
have temporary value until a more permanent answer is 
found. We teach the hedonistic ethic of John Stuart Mill, 
but not the ethic of Jesus Christ. We teach physical exer- 
cises, but not the spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius or the 
Theologia Germania, or The Pilgrims Progress. We teach 
Browning, but ignore the faith without which he cannot 
be understood. We teach the influence and theory of gov- 
ernment, but we do not teach the influence and theory of 
the Church. We teach the biography of Benedict Arnold, 





but shy away from any thorough-going teaching of the life 
of Christ. We teach The Origin of Species, but not the 
New Testament. Did not Mark Twain once write, “Soap 
and education are not as sudden as a massacre, but they are 
more deadly in the long run”? 

In short our curriculum has reflected the proportion, or, 
rather, disproportion of the Encyclopedia Americana, which 
in one volume has the following: Jesus Christ, nine columns; 
Labor Movement in America, ten; kinematics of machinery, 
eleven; Kansas, twelve; and jewelry, fourteen. Let Labor 
movements represent our interminable political and economic 
debates, kinematics our cult of applied science, Kansas our 
deification of property, and jewelry our money—and the 
list reflects our public life. You have tried to withstand 
its further reflection in education, but the bane has fallen 
on you and on the Church. Courses in religion are no solu- 
tion, but temporarily they might serve to build a bridge be- 
tween the day school and the church school, and I would 
therefore plead for them. 


But the real answer is that the colleges must become 
religious, or that the churches must once more become cen- 
ters of education. Why should the colleges not become 
religious? Fear of indoctrination? Some “indoctrination” — 
or, at any rate, the contagion of some faith—is inevitable 
in our life; and at present secular education is by its silences 
indoctrinating successive generations of our youth in the 
notion that God does not exist and Christ does not matter! 
Fear of compulsion—is that the ground of hesitation? We 
have required attendance at classes, required arithmetic and 
languages, but we fear requirement in religion—the one area 
where every man must find his answer! Let us reiterate: 
secular education has its faith—secularism. Then why not 
substitute a worthier faith—a faith more kindling to mind, 
heart, and will? Some of us yearn for the day, and are 
grateful that many of you have set your faces towards it, 
when colleges will have grace and courage to say: “Man 
cannot live without faith. Faith is inner sight, and God’s 
revealings are the light which enables eyes to see. The sec- 
ular faith is false: history shows it to be a temporary eclipse, 
and the soul’s shudder proves it a slander. Therefore we 
propose to gather education into a kindling faith. This 
school will keep rigorous honesty of mind, sense of beauty, 
and training of the will by manual labor and the mind’s 
response—just because we avow the faith of Christ.” 


Some years ago a writer in the Yale Review, Dmitri 
Merejkowsky, offered this verdict: “If religion were a light 
in the physical sense, the inhabitants of other worlds would 
have seen our planet, luminous since the ice age, suddenly 
extinguished.” He was too pessimistic: there are some lights 
still burning. In higher education the church colleges, some- 
times despised as poor cousins in the educational family, may 
perhaps have its “children of light”; and they may yet save 
the whole family from darkness. Education cannot be de- 
fined, but it is more than the training of the mind or even 
training for citizenship, for these goals are at best penulti- 
mate ends. Education is a comradeship of younger and older 
whereby we move in and towards our destiny: “till we all 
come in the unity of the faith . . . unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.”” That destiny cannot be 


discovered through science alone: you might as well hope to 
find the secret of personality by sifting a man’s ashes. It 
will come by responsibility—the word your program has 
underscored ; for responsibility is in essence response—to all 
the beckonings of the Eternal God. So Merejkowsky added: 
“Never was mankind so near doom as today, but perhaps 
also never so near salvation.” 
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Believe me, I can realize your present dilemma. You see 
the spiritual need; but you must work within a pattern al- 
ready set and not quickly changed, and within a secular 
age. Perhaps the churches must lead the new venture, and 
restore those schools that were the fountainhead of our Amer- 
ican education. Many communions have begun that journey: 
they are establishing and reestablishing grade schools and 
colleges. Perhaps they must—lest faith fade, and midnight 
come. Our cult of things and flesh, and the appalling silence: 
of secular education regarding God, have sapped the life 
of the church also, until now the Protestant Church gathers 
a few of its children for a pittance of time, and tries thus 
to offset the pagan fashion of the world. The odds are too 
great: perhaps the church must build its own schools, not 
to save its own life, but to save the world. That would be 
a costly process. But (who knows?) it may be yet the 
necessary beginning of a new education. 

What other road remains save the road of faith? Knowl- 
edge cannot save us, for we shall never have enough knowl- 
edge: three mysteries are aroused for every mystery we solve. 
Besides, we do not know what a day may bring, and the 
beyond of death is hidden from us, except in faith and God’s 
given light. We are constitutionally ignorant. Meanwhile 
there are demoniac forces in us which belie, foul and rend 
even the poor knowledge we have gained, as witness the 
atomic bomb. What shall we do? We cannot keep long the 
atomic secret: that hope is a weak reed. Conscription? A 
routine military training, with the army meanwhile educating 
youth under camp conditions in civics, while a bomb hangs 





over us? That fantastic proposal belongs under “Depart- 
ment of Utter Confusion”! What then? Burrow under- 
ground like rodents? That would be a flimsy refuge if 
fields were meanwhile blighted by death powders! Then 
what shall we do? Use the bomb in hope that our national 
life could somehow endure and thrive? Lewis Mumford 
has given the honorable answer to that notion: “Treat the 
bomb for what it is: the visible insanity of a civilization that 
has ceased to worship life. Say that as men we are 
too proud to will'the rest of mankind’s destruction even if 
that madness could for a few meaningless extra moments 
save ourselves. Say that we are too wise to imagine that 
our life would have value or purpose . . . in a world blasted 
by terror or paralyzed by the threat of terror.” 

Then which way? The way of a great venture of faith 
in God! The venture might fail? If it failed, we might 
still say, as Emerson is reported to have said to the hysterical 
little lady, who, on the famous Dark Day in New England, 
was sure the world was coming to an end: “Never mind, my 
dear, we can get along without it.” But we would not fail: 
God has brought us to this hour, or allowed us by our head- 
strong blindness to reach it, that we may now walk in faith. 
Even the poor secular mind can hardly miss the flaming 
Judgment of our time. A youth of old, asked his master, 
as youth asks today, “Alas, my master, how shall we do?” 
His master answered, “Lord, I pray Thee, open his eyes.”’ 
And, lo, the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire. 
Our new-old faith will bring the new Grace of God. 


Dangers to Our American Way of Life 


SOCIAL SECURITY, THE ROOT OF ALL POLITICAL EVIL 


By WALTER LINN, President, Walter Linn Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Delivered before The Cresheim Valley Council of Republican Women, Philadelphia, Pa., January 2, 1947 


Our American Way of Life”—was so intriguing that 

I couldn’t resist Dr. Rutherford’s kind invitation to 
speak to you here this evening. It was as though you had 
asked me to hold forth on “Dangers to the Southern Con- 
federacy,” or “How to Preserve the Bison Herds on Our 
Western Plains.” 

There is no Southern Confederacy. There are no bison 
herds, and there is no American Way of Life. 

Only the more mature among you can even remember 
when there was an American way of life, as distinct from 
the European way of life. 

Little by little, it has been chiseled away, much as Lord 


Macauley, nearly ninety years ago, prophesied that it 
would be. 


“T seriously apprehend,” he said, in a letter to a regent 
of Harvard University, in which he compared our two 
systems of government, “that you will in some such season 
of adversity as 1 have described, do things which will pre- 
vent prosperity from returning; that you will act like 
people who should, in a year of scarcity, devour all the 
seed corn, and thus make the next year, not of scarcity, 
but of absolute famine. 

“There will be, I fear, spoliation. The spoliation will 
increase the distress. The distress will produce fresh 
spoliation. There is nothing to stop you. 

“As I have said before, when a society has entered on 


To subject assigned for this discussion—“Dangers to 


this downward progress, either civilization or liberty must 
perish. Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize the 
reins of government with a strong hand, or your Republic 
will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by barbarians 
in the 20th Century as the Roman Empire was in the 5th. 

“With this difference, that the Huns and Vandals who 
ravaged the Roman Empire came from without, and that 
your Huns and Vandals will have been engendered within 
your own country.” 


That was Macauley in 1857. 


Ben Franklin, at a much earlier date, recognized the dan- 
gers to our American Way of Life when, answering an 
anxious citizen who asked him what the Constitutional As- 
sembly had given us, he said: 

“A republic—if you can keep it.” 


We have not kept it. We don’t even call it a republic 
anymore. We say it is a democracy, just like Soviet Russia 
or Socialist England, or almost-Communist France. Gradu- 
ally, stealthily, they have smuggled back to us the European 
way of life, artfully disguised, like contraband arms crated 
as glassware, or barrels of molasses. 

Historians may differ as to just when this process of de- 
composition began, but those of us who were old enough to 
observe in horse and buggy days (as I look over this youth- 
ful audience, I am prepared to admit that I am the only one 
present who qualifies), can realize now that it was plainly 
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perceptible prior to the first World War, and that it had 
been tremendously accelerated long prior to the second 
World War, which put the capstone on it. 

It was when the United States Supreme Court declared 
the social security law constitutional on May 24, 1937, that 
I first became convinced that the American way of life was 
ended beyond resuscitation in our day and generation. | 
said that our highest tribunal, then under the lash of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, had written finish to the inspiring story of 
the greatest of all countries. 

My dearest wish is that I may be proved to have been 
wrong, but nothing that has transpired since that time has 
caused me to change my opinion. 

As enthusiastic Republicans, you may say, “What about 
the election of last November ?” 

It was a splendid and an eloquent election, I grant you. 
No doubt it will result in some amendments designed to 
paint the wholly iniquitous Wagner Labor Relations Act a 
slightly different color. It may be helpful in restraining, for 
a time, some forms of bureaucracy. Without question it will 
tie tin cans on a lot of communist officeholders, for which 
God be thanked, but it will not save us from that most un- 
American thing we have so fatuously misnamed “social 
security.” 

Every item of this program—and to go farther back into 
its beginnings, occupational disease insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, the graduated income tax, the inheritance tax 
and compulsory State schooling—was an integral part of the 
Marxian plan, specifically and admittedly designed for the 
destruction of the capitalistic system. 

Now I do not propose to launch into a defense of the 
capitalistic system, which, of course, is inextricably bound 
up with the profit motive, so universally smeared today. | 
merely state the fact that this system, which most of you 
are even afraid to mention, was the foundation of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

I ask you to weigh that fact against the avalanche of 
schemes to destroy the system which we have imported from 
decadent Europe, and tell me whether we are not trying to 
lock a national barn after the horse has been stolen, when 
we solemnly rise to discuss “Dangers to Our American Way 
ot Life.” 

No, most of these leeches have burrowed too deeply ever 
to be removed by popular vote. Imagine, for example, voting 
out the public schools, and yet they are the identical instru- 
ment used by Hitler and Stalin for the perpetuation of their 
dictatorships. 

Unless you are paying a heavy double tax by sending your 
children to private schools, you have no more control over 
the conduct of their elementary and high school training than 
did the mothers of Germany, or than do the mothers of 
Russia. 

I happen to know something about that because 1 was once 
one of a group who called on the Philadelphia Board of 
Education to complain about Communist propaganda and 
downright anti-American teaching in a South Philadelphia 
High School. We were given to understand that it was 
none of our business. This was a matter entirely in the 
hands of the duly constituted authorities. 

There was nothing we could do about it, and there was 
also nothing the parents of those children could do about it. 
Government had taken over the molding of their minds and 
lives. 

It seems incredible, doesn’t it, that so recently as 1895, 
Governor Hastings, in reluctantly signing the compulsory 
public education bill, said that he did so only because the 
proponents were so numerous and so vocal, and the general 





public so indifferent. He believed, however, that when the 
people discovered what had been done to them, they would 
turn out en masse at the next session of the Legislature and 
demand the repeal of the law. 

Incidentally, the bill which Governor Hastings apologized 
for signing, had been passed by two preceding biennial ses- 
sions of the Legislature and had been vetoed by two gov- 
ernors, first by Governor Beaver, a Republican, and second, 
by Governor Pattison, a Democrat. 

Obviously, when three such upright and honest Chief 
Executives as Beaver, Pattison and Hastings were shocked 
in the eighteen nineties by so radical a departure from Ameri- 
can principles as compulsory State schools, there is no sound 
reason why the institution should, by default, be written 
down as all skittles and beer in the nineteen forties. 

The fact that this, or any other, governmental assumption 
of power over the individual should become so sacred in a 
few years that it must not be subjected to constant and 
critical examination is the best evidence in the world that 
the American ideal is dead in the souls of those who feel that 
way. Constant and critical examination is the only way by 
which the encroachments of Government on personal free- 
dom—encroachments our forefathers so often warned against 
—can be held in check. 

True, we do bad things and good things rather well in 
this country, and because of that it has taken somewhat 
longer than Governor Hastings thought it would to discover 
the colored man in the educational woodpile. 

I think we are discovering him, just as the group I have 
mentioned discovered that South Philadelphia High School. 
Doubtless, many of you are discovering unpleasant features 
of other pleasant sounding items of social legislation, sold to 
you as manna from heaven, but again, what are we zoing 
to do about it? 

You cannot give something for nothing to a large class of 
people and take it way from them by their own vote. Hitler 
could do it and did. Stalin is doing it. Indeed, vociferous 
profession of faith in social security is the first essential ot 
totalitarian control, whereas it is the last straw that breaks 
the back of a republic. 

The dictator, whether he be a Czar or a Mussolini, must 
be the “Little Father” of his people, with all of the father’s 
absolute authority. In America, the people were supposed 
to be the little fathers of their government. The greatest 
democrat of them all, Thomas Jefferson, repeatedly warned 
our Federal government against the expansion of its activi- 
ties and its regulatory powers. He said, “that government 
is best which governs least.” 

And, right here let me remind you that we should not 
delude ourselves with the idea that the New Deal is solely 
responsible for the deplorable condition in which we find 
ourselves. 

Practically everything that Roosevelt finished was started 
under Republican administrations. We established R.F.C. 
We passed the first half-billion dollar farm relief bill. We 
were expanding government bureaus, commissions and regu- 
lations before 1932. We called the businessmen of this coun- 
try together in Washington, ordering them to go back to 
their shops and factories and raise wages a flat 10 per cent, 
whether they had it to pay or not. We destroyed food to 
create artificial prices for food. 

The graduated income tax was our baby. Even though 
it had become operative under Wilson, we had done all the 
spade work of constitutional amendment to make the un- 
American thing possible. We established the old communist 
slogan, “From every man according to his capacity. To 
every man according to his need.” 
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The votes of two terrified Republican members of the 
Supreme Court, Chief Justice Hughes and Justice Roberts, 
were necessary to carry the decision on the constitutionality 
of the Social Security Act. 

And, of course, we were responsible for compulsory State 
schooling and workmen’s compensation, which latter was the 
base of the whole vast social security pyramid. 

I don’t know how many of you here this evening can re- 
member, as I do, when there was none of them, but you have 
only to consult history to learn that those were the days 
when America was in the making, and you need only con- 
sider your own situations, to realize that every succeeding 
year has diminished the obtainable refinements and com- 
forts of life; surrounded you with new and annoying restric- 
tions; lowered the star to which we had hitched our wagon; 
atrophied our industrial muscles; decreased our standard 
of living, and made us growingly conscious of the old Euro- 
pean spectre of hopeless poverty and shortage. This in spite 
of automobiles, radios and more bath tubs. 

Also, I feel obliged to call your attention to the fact that 
we have passed through three Presidential elections since 
1932 without having the vision or the courage to declare 
open war on the totalitarian legislation of the New Deal. 

Three times President Roosevelt obliterated our candi- 
dates by saying: 

“Oh, you don’t like the New Deal? Just what particular 
acts or act of the New Deal would you repeal?” 

Not one of our standard bearers could name a single law, 
out of the deluge of wicked legislation, that he would under- 
take to remove from the statute books. All three were in 
favor of a bigger and better New Deal, administered honestly 
and competently by themselves. The last one promised to 
add 20,000,000 people to our already-crushing social security 
burden. 

As I was driving home from my office several weeks ago, 
I turned on the radio and landed in the middle of a speech 
which this last candidate was making before the Herald 
Tribune Forum. He was saying what he evidently thought 
were very complimentary things about his administration as 
Governor, and he boasted—I think it would not be stretch- 
ing the truth to say that he gloated over the fact that he had 
more than doubled the welfare expenditures of the State of 
New York. 

More free corn! More public baths! More games! More 
holidays! Less work! 

It would not have been more illogical for an invalid to 
brag about requiring twice as much morphine to dull his 
pain. 

For, after all, that is exactly what social security is in its 
best sense. It is an opiate which we prescribe for a social 
invalid. Like all opiates, it has no curative properties what- 
soever. It only deadens. 

Most of our Republican States have shown unmistakable 
symptoms of bureaucracy and “control” fever. The public 
payrolls have increased out of all proportion to the increase 
in population. 

I have an old friend who has been a member of our 
Legislature for a long time. He told me the other day that 
when he was first elected, Pennsylvania, which, even then, 
was a highly-developed industrial empire, had a grand total 
of 750 employees, practically all of them stationed in Har- 
risburg. 

Today they are all over the State, in every county and 
city; virtually in every office building. A force of 750 
cleaners would not be sufficient to empty the widely dis- 
tributed waste baskets of the Commonwealth. 

No, the Democrats are not entirely responsible for the 





New Deal orgy. 
drunk on the totalitarian liquor we left on the table for 
them, in 1933. And they haven’t drawn a sober breath since. 
That authoritarian white mule is atomic. 

Remember, too, that the Democrats had no intention of 


I should say that they merely got roaring 


going that way. If you don’t believe it, read the Democratic 
national platform of 1932. It makes the last Pennsylvania 
Republican platform read like a P.A.C. bulletin. Reaction 
ary Republican that I am, I could gladiy take my stand on 
the platform that first carried Mr. Roosevelt into office. 
The only difference would be that I mean it and he didn’t. 

Now you may have noticed that I have said very little 
about wars and strikes and victories, on the field or at the 
polls or around the peace tables, and that I have continually 
stressed social security. 

The explanation is that I regard social security as the root 
of all political evil. No dictator can live without it, and no 
Republic can live with it. 

It creates wars, because it is the life blood of dictatorship, 
and dictators must have wars from time to time to perpetu- 
ate themselves, and to draw attention from the pitiful inade- 
quacy of all social security systems. 

It builds bureaucracies. It makes smothering taxes in- 
evitable. It fastens the tentacles of Government in every 
home and shop. It finger prints and card indexes the nation. 

It benumbs private enterprise and individual initiative. 
It throws that very important American word “responsibil- 
ity” into the ashcan, replacing it with the contemptible word 
“subservience.” 

It is the one phase of legislation that the American people 
are helpless to remedy, once having embraced it. We can 
increase or decrease our military or naval force at will. We 
can revise our immigration limitations at any time. We 
can pass or repeal tariff laws, but anything presented to the 
voters under the name of social security or public welfare 
becomes a grant in perpetuity, endowed with growing pro- 
clivities equal to those of the rankest weed in your garden. 

You will observe that our victorious Republican party has 
made no suggestion of tackling this monster, except that Mr. 
Dewey has promised to fertilize and water the weed. 

Truth as old as the hills is bound up in the Latin proverb, 
“Necessity is the mother of invention.” It is surprising 
what a man can do when he has to, and how little most men 
will do when they don’t have to. Security never produced 
anything but lassitude. 

The keynote of America was its lack of security, with a 
corresponding abundance of opportunity provided by a com- 
pletely free enterprise. The do-and-dare spirit, not the 
paternalistic spirit, made us what we were; the pyrotechnical 
successes and the infinitude of failures; the ups and downs, 
with each up and each down a little higher. 

All this has been done away with by the leveling process 
of social security, but the national level is a little lower, day 
by day. 

You'll never learn that from government statistics. They 
speak in terms of dollars, but you need no statistics to realize 
that if your money still talks, it is with a feebler and feebler 
voice. 

You do not require the assistance of an economist to grasp 
the fact that in the only real wealth—goods and services— 
we are all poorer today than we have ever been. We will be 
poorer tomorrow than we are today, not because of the ter- 
rific problem of debt and rebuilding (the old America would 
have taken that in its stride, as it did the Chicago fire and 
the San Francisco earthquake) ; but solely because we have 
done things in these latter days to prevent prosperity from 
returning. 
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When the New Deal was steam-rollering through our 
Social Security law in 1934, I went to Germany—the birth- 
place of the plan—to obtain from Gustav Hartz, a Berlin 
labor economist, a digest of his book “Irrwege der dentschen 
Sozialpolitik.” (Pay no attention to my accent. It means 
“Errors of Germany’s Social Politics.” ) 

The digest, translated and published in pamphlet form, 
was sent to the President of the United States, the Secretary 
of Labor, every member of Congress and every State Gov- 
ernment, as a warning. It was reprinted in full in every 
American medical journal, I think, and the pamphlet itself 
ran through four editions, and is still called for, all over the 
United States and Canada, largely, I presume, because of its 
attack on socialized medicine, but to some extent at least, 
because people everywhere are becoming vaguely conscious 
that something terrible has happened to our social morale. 
I called the pamphlet, ‘“Will America Copy Germany’s Mis- 
takes?” 

Well, America has copied Germany’s mistakes. In the 
prophetic words of Lord Macauley, we have done things in 
a period of adversity to prevent prosperity from returning 
and our American Way of Life no longer differs from the 
European Way of Life, except as to local color, and trim- 
mings, and degree. 

The saddest feature of it is that our sanest and most intel- 
ligent people don’t seem to know it. 

Take this Republican audience which asked me to discuss 
“Dangers” to our American way of life. Certainly one 
would have a right to suppose that you are in favor of the 
American way of life, as contrasted with the European way 
of life, but are you? 


How many of you would be in favor of abolishing rent 
and building controls and government housing projects? 
Isn’t it true that in twelve short years, you have been taught 
to doubt the efficiency of a completely free enterprise? 


Aren’t you a bit like the bird that has lived so long in a cage 
it is afraid to come out of it? 


Are you quite sure that you are not condoning or tem- 
porizing with the very system of stateism which your fore- 
fathers waded barefoot through the snows of Valley Forge 
to stamp out of America forever? 


These are questions you must answer for yourselves. I 
can only assure you that there is nothing A merican—but 
something decidedly European—about a government in busi- 
ness, Or a government which interferes with the honest 
transaction of business by its citizens. 


I wish I might wind up this gloomy talk with a happy 
panacea for it all, as professional speakers invariably do, but 
like Winston Churchill, when England was tottering on the 
brink, I see nothing ahead but blood and sweat and tears, 
for generations to come. 

When the house has been torn down, we must begin at the 
bottom and rebuild, brick by brick. Someday, this will be 
done, of that I am confident, but we have not yet started 
to rebuild. We are still busy with the demolition, and the 
wreckers are insistent that the new house shall bear no 
resemblance to the old one. 


On this point, at least, we can still argue that the world 
has never known, nor have science or philosophy ever con- 
ceived of, a way of life as good, as efficient and as richly 
rewarding, as the one we junked. 


Civil War of 1947 


“LET US THEREFORE FOLLOW AFTER THE THINGS WHICH MAKE FOR PEACE” 
By CHARLES LUCKMAN, President, Lever Brothers Company 


Delivered at the Annual Convention of the Newspaper Advertising Executives’ Association, 


Chicago, Illinois, January 14, 1947 


M. CHAIRMAN: A good many years ago there 
M was a meeting of Irish Republicans at which one 

Jim Redmond was scheduled as the principal 
speaker. It was Jim’s function to conciliate the forces of 
Ulster. He began his speech by announcing: “I have never 
said an unfriendly word against the Orangemen—misguided, 
bigoted, and besotted though they may be.” 

It is in much the same spirit that many of our discussions 
about the conflict between Management and Labor are 
begun, and ended. The rift created by that conflict is 
becoming wider and wider, because we hear too much from 
both sides about “rights” and “privileges,” and not enough 
about “obligations.” And the obligation of each group to 
the other will not be discharged until Labor and Manage- 
ment acquire a true sense of “togetherness.” 

No society should allow itself to be disrupted by inces- 
sant civil war between such powerful groups as Labor and 
Management. It is my belief that the present struggle be- 
tween Labor and Management is a luxury so costly in terms 
of the welfare of the people, that not even our own rich 


‘country can afford its support much longer. 


This country does not belong to Labor. It does not belong 
to Management. It belongs to the People! They have not 
deeded it to us for a private battleground. If we don’t give 


it back to them pretty soon, they are going to say “a plague 
on both your houses,” and find some other instrument to 
safeguard themselves from the chaos of conflict. Let us 
remember a fundamental truth: that sovereignty in a Demo- 
cracy must be shared, not claimed as the exclusive possession 
of a particular group. 

We must do away with two false and deliberately dis- 
torted stereotypes about American free enterprise. The one 
is the Daily Worker’s fantasy that Labour conflict is 
caused intentionally by the “bloated capitalist” in morning 
coat and striped pants, who breakfasts on unemployed prole- 
tarians; and its counterpart—the silk-hat thesis—that all 
trouble is caused by the “alien labor agitator” who, in broken 
English, poisons the minds of perfectly happy and contented 
American workers. 

Gentlemen, we can be amused by these ludicrous exaggera- 
tions, but their connotation is almost frightening. For they 
indicate that our people face the most serious division in their 
unity since the Civil War of 1861. And unless we reverse 
our historically negative attitude toward the Labor-Manage- 
ment problem, our country will face a dismal future. As 
the father of three young boys—with a deep concern for 
their future—I cannot quietly accede to a continuation of 
this senseless provocation. We must, and can, do something! 
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I believe we can start by accepting the premise that there 
are three major reasons why our Nation finds itself con- 
founded by such a bewildering predicament: 


First, Facing the same problems as Management, Labor 
has not been able to offer constructive solutions to our 
joint problems. 


Second, American business has demonstrated a singular 
ability to build plants—and a peculiar inability to build 
people. 

Third, Having failed separately, Labor and Manage- 
ment can now serve the people only by learning the mean- 
ing of “togetherness.” 


I should be less than honest, gentlemen, if I failed to 
recognize that the three problems I have outlined here are 
not easily solved. Were the solutions readily achievable, | 
think they would be much more in evidence than they are. 
Certainly, this would be true in at least one phase of our 
economy. I refer now to the Labor Unions themselves, 
because although few people realize it, Organized Labor is 
one of the Nation’s largest employers. Unions have become 
Big Business. And because they are known to be socially 
alert, we must assume that wherever reasonably possible 
as employers, they would practice on their own employees 
what they preach for your employees and mine. 

The business of organizing and maintaining the spirited 
fraternity of approximately 14,000,000 Union members has 
developed an industry closely allied to the entire American 
economy. As Labor has grown, so has the number of its 
own employees, and Labor’s own labor relations problem. 

About 175 International Unions go to make up the 
C. I. O. and A. F. of L. These Unions, with their 60,000 
locals, are operated by a staff of elected officials, appointed 
executives, and paid clerical workers. This vast personnel 
rivals in size the work force of some of our largest corpora- 
tions. And, in dealing with its own employees, Labor, as a 
boss, has also experienced many of the headaches of Big 
Business. 

Even strikes by Labor against Labor are not unheard of. 
Not too long ago, a large auto worker’s Local was negotiat- 
ing a grievance with one of the large automobile companies 
in Detroit. While the representatives of both organizations 
were gathered around the conference table, the telephone 
rang. A Company man picked up the phone. Someone down 
at the Union office asked to have the Union delegates sent 
over to the Local immediately. The 35 employees in the 
Union office had just gone out on strike! The Company 
postponed the business on hand, with the chiding advice that 
the Union boys hurry down to their own place and “prac- 
tice” a little collective bargaining. 

The question follows: How does Labor deal with its own 
employees? If the statements of prominent Labor leaders 
concerning fair Labor practices in industry are applied to 
the Unions themselves, are there any discrepancies between 
what is practiced and what is preached? The record shows 
the answer! 

An analysis, made by competent experts, indicates that the 
grand total of people on the pay rolls of the Unions them- 
selves, is in the neighborhood of 110,000. And, in dealing 
with this working personnel, Labor as an employer, does not 
have the exemplary record which might be expected from 
such a vociferous advocate of social improvement. The fact 
is that, as employers, Labor leaders exhibit most of the 
conservative characteristics of their fellow executives on the 
Management side of the fence, with the result that there 
are some rather large discrepancies between what they say 
and what they do. 





In the light of conditions today on the Labor front, there 
is one particularly notable inconsistency in the relationship 
between Labor and its own employees. This involves the 
failure of the Unions to provide their own employees with 
anything like the general increases won last year, or with 
anything like the 25% cost-of-living adjustment now being 
headlined as Labor’s major demand. 

No such general increases have been given by Organized 
Labor to its own employees, notwithstanding the fact that a 
similar failure by Industry has been described in Labor 
circles as “an attempt to depress wages and recreate the 
bread lines of 1932.” 

Now I think it is safe to assume here that the Labor 
Unions themselves have been among the first to discover how 
impractical it is to raise the pay roll 25% without increasing 
the price of Union membership. I also surmise they have 
wisely concluded that their customers are paying about as 
much as the traffic will bear, and that to raise Union dues 
would tend to soften the market for the services which 
Organized Labor has to sell. 

Don’t you suppose, if a 25% general increase in wages 
could be granted easily, that the Unions themselves would 
have been the first to do it? Or is it possible that they have 
hidden their light under a bushel and merely have failed 
to publicize their own generosity? I think not! I suspect 
it is more likely that when the Labor leader turns employer, 
he too is reluctant to make such a dizzy wage adjustment 
without regard to the price of the services he has to sell. 

At present, plans are being laid for Labor contract negotia- 
tions with General Motors. The Union is asking General 
Motors to contribute an amount equal to 3% of each 
worker’s pay to finance a social security plan. The purpose 
of the fund, one Union executive said, would be to provide 
General Motors’ workers with additional “‘life, sickness, 
accident, and disability benefits.” He made the surprising 
assertion that the existing General Motors’ plan was “in- 
adequate” in terms of cost, benefits, transfer privileges, and 
lack of coverage for dependents. He tells us further: 
“Higher wages aren’t enough. I’m concerned with the wel- 
fare of the whole community.”” Admittedly in theory, this 
Union executive is on the right track in thinking about the 
community. But how about his own planning for the little 
guys who work for his Union? 

His Union makes no provision at all for sickness, accident, 
and disability insurance covering its own employees! Don’t 
you suppose, if it were easy to tack another 3% of the pay 
roll on to operating expenses, that this Union would have 
led the way with its own employees, thereby setting a glori- 
ous example for General Motors? After all, a Union 
stenographer who cannot pay her medical and hospital bills 
and eat during convalescence, is just as detrimental to the 
community welfare as any Company stenographer in a like 
predicament. 

I hope, and I know you do, that the day will come when 
every American will be insured against loss of income be- 
cause of sickness or accident. Business can and must join 
hands with Labor in an effort to speed this universal protec- 
tion. But we shall get there sooner if both sides devote their 
entire energy to engineering the basic welfare of the little 
guy—regardless of whether he is employed by a Company or 
by a Union. 

Not so long ago, an outstanding Labor leader said: “A 
guaranteed weekly and annual wage is in the forefront of the 
goals toward which the C. I. O. is working. ... Most of the 
Unions have declared for the annual wage that is now a 
matter of C. I. O. policy.” This is indeed a worthy policy. 
But what Union guarantees an annual wage to its own rank 
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and file employees? Even after diligent search I have been 
unable to discover one international Union which provides 
its own rank and file employees with a guaranteed annual 
wage! This is somewhat puzzling in view of the fact that 
the annual income of the Unions is a lot more predictable, 
with check-offs and maintenance of membership clauses, than 
are the sales of companies in a competitive market. I would 
be inclined to hazard a guess that every business in America 
would welcome the chance to place its customers on an 
annual check-off basis. 

Now it is a rather universally accepted fact that stabilized 
production and stabilized income are the major conditions 
precedent to stabilized employment. Well, the income of 
most of our major Unions is pretty well stabilized and, 
barring strikes and depressions to which everyone is subject, 
there is nothing seasonal about the work of the Unions. 

My suspicion is that the annual wage is conspicuous for its 
absence among the employees of both Labor and Manage- 
ment for just about the same reasons. If this is true, then 
what good will it do to create in the mind of the American 
wage-earner the notion that the annual wage is being with- 
held from him only because of the selfishness and greed of 
American business? Isn’t it only fair to let him know that 
hundreds of private employers have experimented at one 
time or another with this unique instrument for stabilizing 
employment ? 

Let us all, therefore, exhibit at least a modicum of common 
sense and abandon the present smear technique that is being 
used in discussing the annual wage principle. Let Labor 
and Management recognize the absolute necessity for “to- 
getherness,” if we are to achieve for the American people 
that sense of security which can come only from a stabilized 
annual income. 

Another inconsistency, which may be of more than passing 
interest to you gentlemen, permeates those Unions which 
publish their own newspapers and journals for the benefit 
of their membership. Today, various Labor organizations 
regularly publish over 600 of these journals and newspapers. 
It has been competently estimated that this huge Labor press 
reaches over 10,000,000 readers. There is a Union, the name 
of which is quite familiar to most of your newspaper pub- 
lishers, which has jurisdiction over the staffs of those Labor 
publications. This ancient and honorable guild of writers 
and scribes has a separate department known as the Labor 
Press Department, which is designed to service newspaper 
workers employed by the Unions. By the latest survey made, 
covering the more than 600 Labor publications, I am reliably 
informed that this Union has active collective bargaining con- 
tracts with only 7 Labor newspapers! From this it would 
seem obvious that the Union recognizes the fulsome difficul- 
ties that are encountered in publishing a newspaper. 

Perhaps now is a good time to take a tantalizing look at a 
curious minority. It is doubtful whether as many as 20,000 
of the 110,000 people who work for the Unions are protected 
by collective bargaining and enjoy the benefits which Organ- 
ized Labor demands that we establish for our employees. 

Interestingly enough, the protection of this minority lies 
in collective bargaining contracts many of which call for a 
minimum wage of $30 a week, or $1560 a year. This is 
approximately $2000 a year less than the amount which 
Labor’s own economists stated just a couple of days ago is 
necessary to keep body and soul together with an adequate 
degree of decency! Again, this merely shows how easy it is 
to fling loose talk around, and to set up standards which make 
the other guy look like a heel. Wouldn’t it be better for the 
Unions to stop throwing rocks at their neighbors; particu- 





larly when they themselves appear to be living in glass 
houses ! 

Although there is obviously a broad discrepancy between 
what Labor practices and what it preaches, it is not the 
inconsistency in itself which is of major significance. What 
is important in these days of high tensions and deep-rooted 
antagonisms, is a more widespread recognition of the fact 
that even men who have professionalized their social con- 
sciences are not able, in the conduct of their own Labor 
relations, to achieve the millennium of freedom from eco- 
nomic fear, want, and insecurity—merely by pressing a 
button. 

Equalization of “take home pay”—the annual wage—in- 
surances against sickness, accident, and old age—decent per- 
sonal security on the job—bona fide collective bargaining,— 
all these are the high economic goals of a dynamic, impatient 
society. They are being achieved just as slowly by Labor in 
dealing with its own employees as they are by Management, 
because it is not enough merely to want them. They are 
projects which, like the atomic bomb, require engineering 
skills of the first magnitude. 

In view of this fact, if you and I were about to negotiate 
a contract with one another, how could we expect to conduct 
intelligent negotiations, or conscientiously represent our re- 
spective constitutents, if our advance publicity brings us both 
to the bargaining table filled with animosity, hatred, and 
bristling with outraged personal feelings. This is the tech- 
nique of “special” interest, but most certainly it is not in the 
“public” interest. 

Compromise is always born of sanity and moderation; and, 
if men are incapable of that kind of personal maturity, then 
they are unfit for the grave responsibility of handling our 
Country’s labor relations. The public has a right to regard 
smear campaigns and smear campaigners as almost treason- 
able, because they create artificial and unnecessary antago- 
nisms for which the people of this Country pay, and pay, and 
pay. 

Not only is the public fed up with egomaniacs who place 
personal prestige, power, and glory above the National 
welfare, but I believe there are countless thousands of good 
Union members, and solid Management personnel, who are 
wearied to death of bosses—whether Union bosses or Com- 
pany bosses—who fiddle their vain little personal tunes while 
Rome burns. The people of this vast land of ours are apt to 
be long suffering and overly willing to submit to impositions. 
But they have frequently demonstrated how overwhelmingly 
powerful they can be—and even how harsh—when after 
long periods of provocation, they have risen in their anger 
and have turned on those who trespassed against them. 

Gentlemen, I am well aware that I am guilty of a very 
unorthodox approach, because I have undertaken not to 
champion either Labor or Management—but to criticize 
them both at the same time. The reason I have dared to 
take this position is that 1 am convinced that unless both 
Labor and Management can somehow be brought to a 
realization of their respective shortcomings and obligations, 
we are lost. For without such a realization, there is no 
hope that either side will bring to the bargaining table those 
qualities of sanity, moderation, and tolerance which are indis- 
pensable to the survival of democracy in industry. 

A little more humility on both sides might hasten our sense 
of “togetherness,” without which it is impossible to engineer 
anything but catastrophe and disaster. Here, then, is Man- 
agement’s golden opportunity to exercise that constructive 
leadership which the people of our country so desperately 
need. 

Let us discard the notion that the well-being of the little 
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guy is merely an automatic by-product of scientific progress. 

Let us recognize that, with few exceptions, we haven't 
done right by him in the past. Those of you who have ever 
made a decision with respect to the location of a new factory 
will immediat:ly recognize how Management’s lack of con- 
structive leadership has created personal disrepute for us 
among the people who are our employees. Why? Well, 
what does happen when we decide to build a new plant? 
What do we look for? 


First, A location which is as close as possible—both to 
raw materials and the market for our product. 


Second, Cheap and numerous forms of transportation 
for freight and man power. 

Third, Plenty of available and inexpensive power to run 
the factory. 

Fourth, A “Good” labor market; that is, a community 
where there are more people than jobs. 


Fifth, A political climate favorable to business. 


And so our engineers—both staff and consulting—look for 
a piece of land which meets these specifications. And if it 
should happen to carry a ten- or twenty-year tax exemption 
at the same time, so much the better. 

Having found a suitable plot, and with due consideration 
for future expansion, we proceed to build a plant as beautiful 
and as precise, and as modernly effective as the best tech- 
nicians in our industry can conceive. In this process we have 
employed many skilled professionals—engineers, builders, 
draftsmen, architects, lawyers, plant layout specialists, chem- 
ists. and many others too numerous to mention. 

But what do we do about filling the social needs we create 
the moment we break ground? That, gentlemen, is some- 
thing else—and therein lies the core of our social irresponsi- 
bility, and the explanation of our failure to give our people 
constructive leadership. 

We have fallen into our old error of assuming that men 
work for wages alone. We have overlooked the fact that 
recognition of the needs of a human being is a stronger in- 
centive than wages. In our planning we failed to provide 
for the personal dignity of the men and women upon whom 
we must rely to breathe life into inanimate brick and steel. 

This hasty glance at the past should be sufficient to instill 
in Management the determination to devise a constructive 
program for the years that lie ahead. 

When we decide on location, let us demand a community 
which affords comfortable modern housing—not only for our 
factory but also for our people—and within the means their 
wage standard would provide. 

We should feel constrained to inquire into the liberality 
of the public-school system with the same interest that we 
analyze the liberality of the local tax structure. We must 
recognize that the promise of a tax exemption might also 
well mean the exemption of our employees’ children from 
the educational opportunities which make good citizens. It 
is our duty to determine whether we are locating our new 
plant in one of those states that pay as little as $790 a year to 
its teachers. It is incumbent upon us to remember that while 
we cannot always build the future for our youth, we can 
always build our youth for the future. 

When we look for plentiful power, we are bound to the 
corollary of inquiring into the recreational power and facili- 
ties of the community. 

While we search for plenty of physical transportation, it 
is our solemn obligation to insist upon a community which 
provides spiritual highways so that men and women of all 
faiths may worship their God with the inspiration and spiri- 
tual comfort that the organized religions of so many creeds 








afford. Fundamentally it is more important for the men and 
women of this country to have faith in God, than it is for 
them to believe even in Free Enterprise. 

What a magnificent opportunity exists for Management 
to practice the enlightened leadership which a few prominent 
associations have just recently begun to preach. What a 
chance for industrial housing programs—built not on the 
slick paper of some news releases, but on the honest, rough 
blueprints the architects use. With an unlimited vista ahead, 
what an opportunity we have to go to bat, each in his own 
community, for expanded educational appropriations, so that 
the neighborhood kids can grow up with a true understand- 
ing, not only of the rights of citizenship, but also its respon- 
sibilities, self-disciplines, and obligations. 

Business can no longer afford to regard housing, commu- 
nity planning and allied programs for health, education, and 
recreation, as devices to thwart the Unions, or as food for the 
consuming self-importance of some ruggedly individualistic 
captain of industry. At best, such an approach to our respon- 
sibilities is negative and, therefore, sterile. 

Whether we like it or not, we live in an era when demo- 
cracy in industry is coming of age. This means that we have 
only two alternatives. Either we can put our shoulders 
behind the wheel of social progress, or we can stand in the 
way and be ground to the earth as that wheel turns. If 
Management is to become a constructive, enthusiastic force 
for the kind of living our system of business can bring to the 
people in it, then we must assume our new tasks cheerfully 
and with imagination, intelligence and application. 

We must see to it that what are now isolated instances of 
progressive leadership in Labor and Management shall be- 
come so general throughout the nation as to constitute a new 
birth of Freedom for all. 

Let us work just as hard for the four freedoms as we have 
worked to split the atom—making the welfare of the people 
an independent, self-sustaining part of our economic faith 
and creed. 

I know there are those who think that the four freedoms 
are impractical—who regard freedom from fear and freedom 
from want as mere poetic fantasies. If the same folks had 
been alive 200 years ago, they would have viewed freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion as equally fanciful, and yet 
these two freedoms have already been realized in our Coun- 
try and in our time. Plain men and women everywhere will 
not be satisfied with half a loaf of freedom. 

They know that there are those who mocked the Declara- 
tion of Independence 150 years ago; and that 1000 years ago, 
the concepts behind the Magna Carta were regarded in many 
quarters as absurd and impractical. And even the great 
religious leaders we all revere were condemned by the people 
of their day as hopeless visionaries. 

If, however, we try to blueprint a “four freedom future” 
in an atmosphere of recrimination and hostility, we shall 
most certainly fail. Smear campaigns must be abandoned. 

And, concurrently, we must also shrug off the notion that 
hasty, punitive legislation is going to solve our problem. 
Many of the newly proposed laws merely strike at the symp- 
toms of disturbance, thereby failing to eliminate the causes 
of disturbance. If we amend the Wagner Act, and outlaw 
certain unfair labor practices by Unions, does that mean that 
Management and Labor are going to co-operate together for 
the best economic interests of the whole country? Have we, 
in Business, so loved, honored, and obeyed Senator Wagner's 
law, that we can really expect Labor to follow any amended 
provisions in letter and spirit? 

Gentlemen, some of these legislative proposals will do some 
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good in eliminating some of our ills. But you cannot cure 
blood poisoning with a mustard plaster and hot lemonade, 
any more than you can solve the labor relations problems of 
American industry with legalistic double talk and political 
hysteria. Codes and laws will be resented at best—and short 
circuited and disobeyed at worst—if they are inconsistent 
with the fundamental survival needs of those whose actions 
are governed. 

I know that there are inequities and inequalities in current 
labor legislation which must be corrected—but a lasting solu- 
tion will only be born of cool thinking and careful study. 
These are stubborn problems, and they will not yield to 
angry or hasty methods. 

We must think in much larger terms, because the simple 
fact is that’ no one has ever discovered a way to legislate a 
point of view. For example, think how easily the words 
“struggle,” “fight,” and “battle” fall from the lips of Labor 
leaders. ‘Those are not merely words in their vocabulary. 
They are symbols of their conception of the nature of their 
job. Will any law change this viewpoint? Certainly not any 
carved out by the hand of man! 

Thus far I have urged both Labor and Management to 
join hands in the acceptance of a broad goal which is bigger 
than themselves. Now I want to be more specific. For the 
last fifteen years, whenever the public began to protest against 
the excesses of the National Labor situation, it has been 
fashionable to appoint another committee to study the causes 
of industrial warfare. Since 1938, various committees of the 
House and Senate have held over 265 days of labor hearings, 
and have taken over 23,000 pages of printed testimony about 
the causes of industrial strife. But the fact remains that we 
still suffer from this same disease, which none of these endless 
investigations has been able to diagnose or cure. 

Should we not, therefore, decide what we are interested 
in? So far, all our studies have focused on the subject of 
industrial war. But is “war” really our objective? Of course 


not. What we actually want to achieve is industrial peace. 
My specific recommendation is that we study it. 

We have in America hundreds on hundreds of case his- 
tories of peaceful and successful Labor-Management relation- 
ships. Why are they peaceful? Why are they successful ? 
I suggest we find the answers! I urge that Congress 
establish a tripartite Commission representing the Public, 
Labor, and Management. The sole function of the Commis- 
sion would be to study the causes of industrial peace. The 
Commission would have an unparalleled opportunity to 
break with the unproductive tradition of the past and, for the 
first time in American history, to formulate a positive pro- 
gram for industrial harmony. 

I believe there is no crisis in American affairs which our 
Democracy, if it really functions, cannot meet and overcome. 
But our Democracy is no greater than the men who lead it, 
and this is plainly the time for the leaders of our Country 
to meet with peace in their hearts and the purpose of an ever- 
greater America in their minds. 

We must not permit ourselves now to be divided in civil 
strife, for as one perceptive analyst has pointed out, if two 
such great forces as Labor and Management engage in a 
struggle for dominance within the highly intricate mechanism 
of the American economy, neither can win and Democracy 
is bound to lose. Both will go down together in the resulting 
chaos, or in the regimentation which will arise from public 
demand to avoid that chaos. Free Unions, Free Manage- 
ment, Free Enterprise, and a Free Society will either survive 
or go under together. 

Mutual survival—not seperate survival—that must be our 
common aim. If we keep it steadily before us, we can avoid a 
fanatical civil war—a war which can never be won by either 
side. 

The New Testament offers us counsel on this point. It is 
written there plainly for all men to see: “Let us therefore 
follow after the things which make for peace.” 


That Small Business May Survive 


MODIFICATION OF FEDERAL TAX LAWS 
By JAMES F. NEWCOMB, President, Printing Industry of America, Inc. 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, January 27, 1947 


industry—the printing industry—which is made up 

principally of small enterprises. But the problems | 
want to discuss with you go far beyond those of my industry 
or of any single industry. They are problems, I believe, 
which have a direct bearing on every branch of our economy: 
be it manufacturing, distribution, or the service industries— 
be it big business or small business—be it management or 
labor. 


f AM coming to you today as the representative of an 


I am going to discuss “Small Business” with you, not only 
because the problems of my industry are typical small busi- 
ness problems—but more important because the problem of 
small business today is one of vital importance for the whole 
economy. It affects every industrialist—regardless of the 
size of his enterprise—and it affects each wage earner re- 
gardless of whether he is employed by one of your giant 
automobile companies or by the smallest printing shop tucked 
away in an obscure side street of your great city. 


THe WEAK LINK 


Small business truly concerns all of us. If it is true that 
a chain is only as strong as its weakest link, then it is 





equally true that an economy is only as sound as its small 
business. 

Small business is an evasive term. It is not a happy term. 
The word is often used in a patronizing manner. Hence 
many small businessmen resent being classified as such. 

They should be proud instead. Without small business 
there would be no free enterprise in these United States. 
Small business is the core of free competition. Without 
small business this land of ours would not be the land of 
opportunity it still is. “Nothing ventured, nothing gained,” 
is the true motto of small business. That makes small busi- 
ness the proving ground for big business. Here business 
initiative is being developed, experience gained. 

It may be true that two-thirds of our economic wealth is 
produced by big business; by a comparatively small number 
of industrial giants—say about 5,000 of them. 

But where would these be—if it were not for the other 
third which is the result of the cumulative effort of our 
small businesses—over 3,000,000 of them everywhere: in 
retail and wholesale trade, in service industries, and a large 
number of important manufacturing industries, such as ap- 


parel, printing, foods, furniture and lumber, mining and 
construction. 
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“Small Business’”—that means ten million people: 8 mil- 
lion wage earners and 2 million active proprietors. Together 
they account for 35 per cent of total production and in so 
doing give employment to 45 per cent of the total manpower 
in these industry groups. 


More THAN Lip Service NEEDED 


If we are ever to attain the goal of full production and 
employment in peacetime—and we had better make up our 
minds that we must unless we want to stagger along be- 
tween booms and depressions—we need a strong small busi- 
ness. If we look for permanent employment for 60 million 
people, we won’t find places for all of them in the 5,000 
leading industrial enterprises of the country—but we may 
find places for them if we succeed in building a sound and 
strong foundation for the existence and lasting prosperity 
of small business. Thus far, we have not licked the small 
business problem. We have not even started to lick it; we 
are still merely paying lip service to the problem. 

There was the war, of course. Many small manufacturers 
played an important part in war production—either as sub- 
contractors, working for the big fellows—or on their own. 
Nevertheless, the war saw a tremendous shrinkage in small 
business enterprises because many small businessmen went 
to war and others into war production because they felt that 
they could serve their country better by taking jobs in war 
plants. From 1941 to 1944 there was a drop of 15 per cent 
in the number of small businesses in the country. 

Now the trend has changed again. Veterans have been 
returning. So have war workers. Many of them once more 
want to be their own bosses. Since the end of the war the 
number of new small businesses has been jumping by leaps 
and bounds. This year it is estimated 550,000 new establish- 
ments will get started—BUT 400,000 will go out of ex- 
istence. 

It is obvious that we have not yet licked the small business 
problem. This year’s balance sheet will be moderately better 
than what is considered as “normal.”” Normally, one small 
business closes for each new one that opens up. Such 
mortality rate has far too long been accepted as inevitable. 
It is time that something be DONE about it. 


SMALL Business Must Grow 


What is wrong with small business today? We all know 
the pet answers: bad management, poor planning, under- 
financing, inadequate supplies. 

There is a grain of truth in each of them, but even put 
together, these explanations do not tell the full story. 

The heart of the trouble is that small business today has 
no even chance to grow—as it should be allowed to do if it 
is to play its role as one of the cornerstones of the economy. 
It is really that simple. 

As long as we consider the problems of small business 
under the heading of “small versus big”—we’ll never find 
their solution. Small business is a vital problem for big 
business, too. It would be very short-sighted, therefore, to 
brush proposals for the assistance of small business aside 
as “special” privileges and contrary to the spirit of equal 
rights for all. Such a philosophy may be contrary to the 
tradition of “the devil take the hindmost’’—but the interre- 
lationship of big and small business as well as labor and 
small business is so close that a proper small business pro- 
gram could benefit the whole economy. 

Small business can use guidance in such matters as tech- 
nological information, managerial practices, and what is 
called the “strategy of enterprise.” The Small Business Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce is working on this 
problem. 













Small business also needs a more flexible and broader sys- 
tem of credit facilities—both for short and long term require- 
ments. It needs ready access to working capital credits and 
venture capital loans. It is my understanding that American 
Bankers Association is engaged in active effort on the local 
level to expand private credit facilities for small business. 
There has also been discussion of Federal insurance for bank 
loans to smaller enterprises on the same principle as FHA 
loans. 

But even these measures would still fall short of a real 
solution to the small business problem. 

What the small businessman really wants is a chance to 
become a bigger businessman and finally, maybe, a big busi- 
nessman. Take this dream away from him and you take the 
foundation away from small business and from the free 
enterprise system as we cherish it in this country. 

Yet that is exactly what is being done now—maybe inad- 
vertently, but very effectively, nonetheless. 

What gives small business its economic, social and psycho- 
logical importance is its ability to grow. Take that away 
from it and you have destroyed one of the most important 
pillars of our economic strength. 

The chance for small business to grow rests with its 
ability to “plow back” part of its earnings into the business. 


FINANCING GROWTH 


Here is the reason why. Business can grow only if it has 
the money to finance such expansion. Money for expansion 
is usually and generally should be obtained either from the 
capital market through the flotation of capital issues or 
out of a company’s earnings. That is elementary. The first 
method is called equity financing—the second “internal fi- 
nancing.” 

The difference between these two—equity financing versus 
internal financing—often represents the difference between 
big business and small business. 

It has often been asked: Why, if small business needs 
money for expansion, doesn’t it invite outside participation ? 
Get a partner, or invite one of its best customers to acquire 
an interest? It has been suggested also that a private or 
Government investment corporation be formed for the pur- 
pose of purchasing and holding ownership shares in small 
businesses. 

All these proposals would tend to destroy the independence 
of small business ownership. 

An economist of the Federal Reserve Board expressed this 
recently as follows: 


“For small business to raise its needed capital by for- 
feiting its independent status would be to abolish that 
which it has primarily sought to preserve.” 


There can be no doubt that in the case of small business 
the sale of any form of part ownership would carry with it 
a considerable amount of control. Even a minority share 
would have a voice in the management of a small business. 
Silent partners do not always stay silent, and if one of the 
chief customers of a small business were permitted to take 
a direct financial interest in it, that may easily turn out to be 
the first step towards becoming a subsidiary—in fact if not 
in name. 


An INDEPENDENT BUSINESSMAN 


If the typical small businessman cherishes anything, it is 
his independence. If he believes in his business, he does not 
want to share the fruits of his efforts with anyone. 

These, gentlemen, are the reasons why equity financing is 
virtually closed to small business. Where, then, are the 
funds for expansion and for needed increase in working 
capital to come from? 
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Loans from banks merely offer a temporary stop gap. 
Even assuming that the mechanics for small business loans 
can be improved, loans have the habit of falling due at the 
most inopportune moments. Business prefers risk capital to 
debt. 

If a large company needs working capital, equity financing 
frequently offers the way out. It not only permits consoli- 
dation of bank loans, but often also cuts down the cost of 


such funds. No such recourse to refinancing is open to small 


business. 


No wonder, therefore, that most small businesses shy 
away from using bank loans even where their need is, 
primarily, for an increase in working capital and an actual 
or potential boost in business volume is in sight. 

THe Answer: INTERNAL FINANCING 

That leaves only one way for small business to get the 
funds to grow on. That is internal financing. The money 
for expansion must come out of its own operations. 

Every business—be it big or small—tries to finance itself 
as far as possible through the plowing back of its own earn- 
ings. 

There are important differences, however, between big 
and small business in this respect. They apply to the extent 
to which internal financing is desirable as well as to the 
extent it is possible. 

lf we are to preserve our form of economy, we must guard 
against too much concentration of economic power in the 
hands of relatively few companies. There can be no doubt 
that there is a trend toward such concentration . . . and 
if large corporations are given too much leeway in the tax- 
free withholding of profits for internal financing purposes, 
this trend may well be pushed along further. 

Fortunately, my own industry offers a typical example of 
the strength and staying power of small business even in the 
face of a general trend toward concentration. 

A second reason against too much internal financing on 
the part of big business is that too large withholdings in 
times of depression would cut down consumers’ spendable 
income considerably. That is the economic reason why at 
times extra taxation of undistributed income of corporations 
has been resorted to. 

But the real difference between big and small business 
lies, of course, in the fact that big business has access to 
equity financing from outside—and small business has not. 


Tue TRADITIONAL METHOD 


That is the reason why small business must be put into a 
position to finance itself through its own earnings without 
being penalized. 

This has always been the traditional method for small 
business to grow. Here is where the war created a serious 
problem, however. The need to increase taxes tremendously 
in order to mobilize all our financial resources for the financ- 
ing of the war effort, greatly limited the opportunity for 
small business to finance itself out of earnings. 

It seems clear that the Congress has in mind a plan to raise 
personal income tax exemptions to at least prewar levels thus 
providing in effect a “cost of living bonus.” Because this 
particular item is of more or less marginal character insofar 
as it will affect businesses which are capable of employing 
people, | shall not include it in the programmatic part of this 
talk. I think we can take it for granted that such a measure 
is “in the works.” 


Arp From THE TAX STRUCTURE 


Mr. Henry Ford II in an address before this same audi- 
ence on September 16, 1946 pointed out that his company 





had 2853 major suppliers and another 3000 lesser suppliers. 
Eighty-five per cent of the total could, he said, definitely be 
classed as “small business.” He stressed the fact that the 
stability of his large business and, in fact, employment in the 
automobile industry, depended upon stability and employ- 
ment in small business. 

As long as we agree that the economy needs sound small 
business if full production and employment is to be reached, 
a basis can and must be found to translate the financing 
needs of small business into a sound integral part of the tax 
structure. 

Any tax proposal must be within budgetary realities. 
There is no use asking for the sky, or for a tax millenium, 
as long as we know that budget needs remain large for some 
time to come. 

Any tax relief must benefit everyone of us, either directly 
—on an equitable basis—or indirectly by proof that the 
economy as a whole would benefit by a selective tax cut. 

Here is the choice before the country today. As the 
budget burden becomes lighter, a progressive easing in the 
tax burden will become possible. This will permit cuts in 
taxes. How shall these be distributed during the first phases 
of this trend? 


AcROSS-THE-BOARD vs. SELECTIVE CUTS 


Should there be an across-the-board cut or should an at- 
tempt be made to translate certain economic policies—such 
as the protection of mass purchasing power or the economic 
strengthening of small business—into specific tax measures ? 
Whatever is to be done, the decision must be made now— 
before Congress acts. 

Congress is now wrestling with this important problem. 

Therefore, let’s pause here for a moment. If the choice 
must be, at this particular time, between an across-the-board 
tax cut or a system of selective cuts, where does the weight 
of the argument rest? 

No doubt, business even of moderate size would profit by 
an across-the-board tax cut. There are strong pressures in 
Congress now for just such a course. It is claimed that only 
such procedure would be “equitable.” 

Yet it is more and more recognized now that there is a 
great difference between “special measures” for special groups 
and selective treatment in the distribution of a possible tax 
cut. 
There should be no special treatment for special groups. 
I would no more want to go before Congress and ask for a 
special tax cut for commercial printeres than you would go and 
argue that automobile manufacturers should have a lower 
corporation tax rate than other businesses because your re- 
conversion to full peacetime production has been delayed by 
industrial disputes. 

Yet, if we argue for a selective rather than an across-the- 
board tax cut at this time, we argue for something entirely 
different. And there is good reason to believe that the new 
Republican Congress, as well as the Administration, are 
largely sharing this view. 

Let us take this argument apart: if we were to deny the 
justification for selective tax cuts at any time we would 
freeze the tax system once and for all and make structural 
changes impossible—except in the extreme case that the tax 
burden can be reduced to an insignificant total. And that, 
of course, is a dream that neither we nor our children are 
likely to see come true. 

There is a very valid reason against an across-the-board 
tax cut at this particular time. If it were made now, it 
might easily limit the scope of any structural changes in the 
tax law later on. It is easier to keep a t ~ rate up than to 
put it back up again once it has been reduccd. Yet adjust- 
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ments of inequities in the tax law at a later date may involve 
revenue losses which would require as an offset increased tax 
yields through higher rates. There are numerous inequities 
in the present tax law. There is the inadequate treatment 
of the withholdings of earnings for business purposes on the 
part of small business. There is the double dividend taxa- 
tion under the present corporate tax structure and there are 
inadequate loss offsets. Until inequities such as these have 
been eliminated there is a strong argument for avoiding 
across the board cuts and for concentrating on selective 
measures along sound over-all economic lines. Lower rates, 
brought about by across the board cuts now, most certainly 
would make structural changes in the tax law more difficult 
later on. 


SMALL Business Neeps “REAL” HELP 


A typical example of a special measure which certainly 
would qualify as being sound economically is the proposed 
increase in the personal income tax exemptions—in prefer- 
ence to an over-all cut in the tax rate. Such step would 
contribute materially in maintaining purchasing power where 
it is most urgently needed. And, due to the fact that small 
business for the greatest part is carried on by unincorporated 
firms, it would also benefit a large proportion of small 
business. 

However, such a measure would hardly go far enough in 
strengthening the financial position of small business. The 
same would hold true of any across-the-board cut that might 
be possible at this time. The 20 per cent tax cut that is 
being talked about would bring no marked relief for small 
business because taxes still would remain so high that the 
accumulation of reserves out of earnings for expansion would 
not be stimulated sufficiently to solve the small business 
financing problem. 

Small businesses still would be handicapped tax-wise in 
comparison with small business a generation back. To bring 
about a real change in the chances for small business 
financing, it is necessary to develop a broad new program of 
taxation for small business. 

There has been enough lip service to small business. Now 
is the time to DO something about it if the road is to be 
cleared for a successful development of small business, not 
just for today and tomorrow but perhaps for a generation 
to come. 

Small business must be given the chance to grow bigger 
by making it possible once again to “plow back” a greater 
part of its earnings into its business—instead of being taxed 
out of any chance of financing larger sales or capital expan- 
sion out of earnings. 


Wuat KIND oF A PLAN 


Any plan offered as the solution for this problem must be: 


Simple in concept. 
Possible in point of costs to the Treasury, and 
Reasonably easy to administer. 


We—that is the printing industry—believe that we have 
such a plan. We offer it today for your consideration, not 
as a tax platform for the commercial printing industry—not 
even as a platform for a general small business tax reform 
—but as a platform for sound business taxation behind which, 
we believe, all businesses—big or small—should rally be- 
cause it would accomplish something highly beneficial to the 
whole economy. It would benefit every business at least in- 
directly and—through providing more jobs in expanding 
small businesses—it would benefit labor as well. 

These proposals would if applied generally have value to 
all business. I will stress here certain limitations first be- 


cause we are concerned with avoiding too great impairment 
of national revenues, thus making the entire program im- 
practical and secondly, because the needs of small business are 
most acute and, properly must be given first consideration. 

The goal of this program is to generate self-financing on 
the part of small business. 

Most small businessmen recognize that the tax structure 
no longer permits them the means to grow through mternal 
finance. No doubt dozens of suggestions have been made 
for correcting this situation. In analyzing the problem, 
Printing Industry of America has considered most of these 
suggestions and in this talk I am presenting those ideas which 
appeal most strongly to us. Perhaps there are other tech- 
niques for reaching the same goal, but we will favor these 
until we can accomplish the same ends through other, better, 
and more convenient means. 

That means that small business—both incorporated and 
unincorporated—must be given a chance to withhold part of 
its earnings—tax free—for purposes of investing them in the 
business. 

At present business earnings are taxed regardless of 
whether they are to be used in the enterprise or not, with the 
exception—and this is of relatively limited importance to 
small business—that the portion of corporate income retained 
within the business avoids double taxation under the income 
tax laws. 


DepucTION ON Net EARNINGS 


The tax law should be changed in such a way that small 
businesses are given the opportunity of taking a special de- 
duction based on net earnings reserved for business purposes. 

This percentage could reasonably be set at 25 per cent of 
net income derived from business but not to exceed $25,000. 

Accumulation should be permitted without necessitating 
use of the reserve in the same business year—but the time 
lag for the use of such a reserve should be limited to two 
years. The small businessman should be permi ted to pick 
the opportune time for a capital investment but such discre- 
tion must be tempered by administrative considerations as 
administration of such a tax law would become too cum- 
bersome, if not impossible, if the period of grace for the 
actual investment of such accumulated reserves is set too 
long and books would have to remain open too long. Also, 
a clear definition of proper investments for which such 
funds might be used would be required. 

It has been contended that while this proposal is econom- 
ically sound and furnishes an answer to the desire of small 
business to grow, it would be too difficult to administer. 
Accordingly, if such a plan cannot be accepted, we propose 
a specific alternative: 

Every one recognizes that corporate taxes are double taxa- 
ation. This double taxation falls heaviest on the small 
incorporated business. We, therefore, propose that as a 
move in the direction of eliminating double taxation and of 
placing the smallest incorporated businesses on a parity with 
unincorporated business, the new tax law should exempt the 
first $10,000 of corporate income from corporate income 
taxation. It is worth noting that this principle was ac- 
cepted in connection with the excess profits tax structure 
where an exemption on the first $5,000 and then upon the 
first $10,000 was granted. 


GRADUATED CorpPoRATE TAXES 


The logical counterpart to the proposal for tax-free in- 
vestment reserves out of earnings or a flat corporation tax 
exemption for incorporated small businesses would be a more 
liberal graduation of corporation tax rates which would 
favor the small company more than heretofore. 
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In general, we are thinking in terms of reaching the 
maximum corporation tax rate at $100,000 of earnings. 
We suggest that the tax rate start at no more than 15 per 
cent for the second $10,000 of net income and be advanced 
by categories of $10,000 until the maximum rate is reached 
at $100,000. The present unfair rise between $25,000 and 
$50,000 should be eliminated and in general the maximum 
tax rate should be reduced as a step in the direction of 
eliminating double taxation. All business would benefit from 
this program. 


A Carry-ForwWARD PROVISION 


Third step in an over-all tax program for small business 
should be a provision to help overcome the considerable de- 
gree of vulnerability of small business to changes in general 
business conditions. Small business is less depression-proof 
than big business—again primarily because it has no cushion 
against business reverses in the form of financial reserves. 
That can be clearly demonstrated by the fact that smaller 
businesses show a much larger percentage of current debt to 
annual total sales than larger enterprises. 

Small business, therefore, shows sharp swings in net earn- 
ings from year to year. Therefore, it would be only fair 
if small business taxes are based on an average level of earn- 
ings. The established mechanism for such a treatment of 
earnings is the “carry-forward provision” which permits 
business to carry forward losses from one year over a speci- 
fied number of subsequent years. 

This provision is nothing new and nothing startling. It 
was in effect during the war, coupled with a carry-back 
provision under the excess profits tax system. But it was 
also in use as straight carry-forward provision in several 
periods before the war. (In 1921-1929 and again in 1939- 
1941.) 

Due to the frequent sharp variations in earnings from one 
year to the next, the carry-forward provision should be ex- 
tended to perhaps seven years. 

It is possible that despite the overwhelming support of 
most business for this measure, the Treasury Department 
or the Congress may feel that it involves too great risk to 
the Government in maintaining a proper fiscal balance. In 
that event we suggest that if necessary to retain the carry- 
forward provision as a small business measure only, a limit 
be placed on the amount of taxes paid which may be used 
for carry-forward purposes. This might be fixed at $50,000 
and would thereby cover a vast majority of the Nation’s 
enterprises. This limiting feature would give smaller busi- 
ness an added role as an economic stabilizer. 

There can be little doubt that such a provision would cut 
down the mortality rate of small business considerably. It 
is a tremendous economic waste to see and accept as in- 
evitable the fact that for each small business that opens— 
another closes down. 

This leaves only one more point in our proposed platform 
for an over-all small business tax program. 


ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION 


That is another provision which has directly to do with 
the strengthening of the capital structure of small businesses. 
It is the proposal for accelerated depreciation of new equip- 
ment purchased by small businesses. 

Here again the principle involved is to permit a larger 
share of earnings be used for a strengthening of the capital 
structure of small business. 

Accelerated depreciation would be particularly important 
to small and new businesses because: it would materially 
reduce their risks in connection with capital investment. 

Rapid depreciation increases the probability of recovering 


capital during the reasonably foreseeable future and avoids 
the necessity of postponing the recovery of capital until the 
distant and totally unfathomable future. 

As far as tax revenues are concerned, accelerated depreci- 
ation actually involves merely a temporary loss, or even 
more correctly, only a postponement of revenue for the 
Government. Such a temporary reduction in revenue would 
directly benefit those who are serving society by assuming 
risks and expanding production, rather than all businesses 
regardless of their productive activity. That puts such a pro- 
vision into the category of selective tax cuts—with a decided 
over-all economic benefit. 

Here again, however, safeguards must be introduced to 
prevent abuse. 

Accelerated depreciation, in order to remain a small busi- 
ness tax measure could be restricted to the first $10,000 or 
$15,000 of assets acquired in any one year. All businesses— 
big or small—would enjoy this benefit to this extent, how- 
ever. This plan would have particular value in encouraging 
new enterprises. 

Care must be taken that it is not applied to used facilities 
if these are transferred merely for the purpose of increasing 
depreciation rates. If such care is not taken the same piece 
of equipment could be written off against income several 
times over. 

As for the method of handling accelerated depreciation, 
two alternatives are open. 

One plan would be to make 50 per cent of the cost of a 
newly acquired asset chargeable against taxes during the first 
five years of its life—the other 50 per cent over its entire 
normal life. 

A second plan would be to charge off 35 per cent of its 
value in the first year, while depreciation of the rest of the 
cost would be distributed over the normal life of the asset. 

The advantages of one of these plans over the other is 
merely a matter of degree. A 35 per cent immediate depre- 
ciation plan would be of particular value, however, if it 
should become necessary to pull business out of a slump. 

This, then, is our tax program for small business. 


SUMMARY 


We are submitting four specific proposals, designed in 
their entirety to bolster the financial strength and stability 
of small businesses—both incorporated and unincorporated. 
Here they are once more in brief: 


(1) The tax system should permit small business to ac- 
cumulate tax-free reserves out of earnings for investment 
in the business. 

(2) The tax system should include a graduated scale of 
corporate tax rates which would favor the accumulation 
of earnings for investment purposes on the part of small 
incorporated businesses. 

(3) The tax system should contain a seven-year carry- 
forward provision for small businesses in order to make 
them more depression proof. 

(4) The tax system should permit accelerated deprecia- 
tion for small businesses within closely defined limits. 


We believe that this is a sound tax program not only for 
the commercial printing industry but for small business gen- 
erally. 

We believe in this program to such a degree that we are 
inviting other small business groups to join us in an effort 
to put it across. 

And we believe so strongly in the economic soundness of 
this program that we are inviting the support of all business 
—big or small. That is one of the reasons why I was so 
pleased to present this program to you. I could not have 
asked for a more understanding audience. 
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